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Good Health ™ 1891 


Every Number Ieeitstrate i >. 

FOR TWEN I Y~HVE YEARS Good Health has been before the public as the leading Amer-i- 
can periodical devoted to the health interests of the individual and of the home. It is, in a most 

In whose monthly columns are discussed all live subjects relating to the 
healthful development of the mind and the body. It is the policy of 
the managers to avoid abstruse, technical, and impractical topics, 
and the discussion of unprofitable questions, and to present in a 
striking and impressive manner facts of real interest and practical 
value. 

ESTABLISHED ON FOLR CONTINENTS . No journal devoted to health or kindred 
topics has ever enjoyed so wide a popularity as this journal has earned by its devotion to the interests 
of the people in the development and popularization of knowledge on all sanitary topics. It has been 
introduced into nearly every part of the civilized world, and enjoys a large circulation, not only in 
America, but in England, upon the Continent of Europe, in South Africa, and in Australia. 


thoroughly practical sense, 


A POPULAR 
FAMILY 
MAGAZINE, 




Special at¬ 
tractions 

FOR 1891 . 


There is probably no way in which the public are more grossly imposed 
upon than by the innumerable patent nostrums, worthless medical appli¬ 
ances, and fraudulent pretensions to discoveries, which are so widely ad- 

* 

vertised in the newspapers, and so generously patronized by the public. 
The managers of this journal propose during the year 1891, to devote a 
special department to the 


EXPOSURE OF MEDICAL FRAUDS AND SECRET NOSTRUMS. 

f In order i<- carry out this work successfully, they have established a chemical laboratory, and 

employ competent chemists for the purpose of carrying on a series of thorough-going investiga¬ 
tions, the results of which are most startling, and which will be published in the columns of 
this journal. 






























THE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


The growing interest in physical culture has created a demand for popular instruction respecting 
the best methods of building up a good physique, and acquiring a graceful and dignified bearing. 
This demand is in part met by traveling teachers of Delsarte and Swedish Gymnastics, and by 
a few schools in which special instruction of this sort is given ; but only a small portion of 
those who might benefit by such instruction, can avail themselves of the opportunities referred to. 
The majority must be taught at home, or not at all. We propose to make Good Health the 
medium of carrying into every household this invaluable means of building up a strong and vig¬ 
orous body, which is one of the most essential requirements for success in these rushing times. 
This department will be 

Pr ofusel y ill us tra ted, 

And the instruction will be so practical that the exercises suggested can be carried out in any 
home. The editor will be assisted in this department by an experienced instructor in Delsarte 
and Swedish Gymnastics 


A DOCTOR’S CHATS WITH HIS PATIENTS, 

Is the name of a new department in which the readers of Good Health will receive the bene¬ 
fit of Dr. Kellogg's racy talks to his patients at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, in answer to the 
regular Monday morning “ question box,” which always brings out a large lecture room full of 
listeners. Any reader of Good Health, also, may put in a question whenever he feels so in¬ 
clined. 


Well-known to the reading public as a leading contributor to the Popula, 
DR. FELIX L. Science Monthly , and other leading magazines, and for the past year to 

the readers of Good Health, will continue his interesting illustrated 
OSWALD, articles on “ International Health Studies.” It is unnecessary to assure 

our readers that Dr. Oswald is one of the most talented of American 
writers, and that his extensive travels and acute observations have given him a fund of material with 
which he cannot fail to interest and instruct, and often amuse, by his keenly-pointed wit. 





GOOD HEALTH for 1891 WILL CON¬ 
TAIN Ihe FOLLOWING DEPART¬ 
MENTS : 


(General Articles, 


Devoted to practical hygiene and popular medical papers. 


£l)c £)ome (£>nm~ 
uftsium. 


This department will present, during the year, instruction which, if carefully 
followed, will in a few months give to any young man or woman a good 
figure and a graceful and dignified bearing. Illustrations each month. 


Dress. 


In the interest of rational “ dress reform,” this department will oppose ex¬ 
treme notions, and by practical illustrations and suggestions point out the 
way to a sensible conformity with the laws of health. 


Social jJuritn. 


This department represents the interests of all that pertains to the purity 
of morals in the individual, the home, and society. 


ittcbical jFraubs. 


This department will contain, each month, reports upon the results of the 
most recent authentic and original investigations of the nature and com¬ 
position of secret nostrums, and the methods of secret systems of medical treatment. The exposures 
already prepared for this department for 1891, are of the most startling character. 


(Ebitorial. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


The editor serves up, each month, a rich variety of hygienic tidbits, pithy, 
practical, and representing the latest scientific thought in this channel. 


TV Doctor’s €l)ats 
tuitl) l)is patients. 


This department will contain, each month, a racy discussion of live medical 
topics, such as Koch’s new discovery for the cure of consumption, new 
ideas in medical philosophy, simple remedies for disease, new theories of 
disease, etc. 


llOUSCholil SciCltCC l ^ s department M rs - Kellogg Will continue to give to the readers of 

^ f Good Health the invaluable results of years of work in her experimen¬ 

tal kitchen, and experience gained in the management of the cuisine of the largest Sanitarium in the 
world, and the instruction of classes in the Sanitarium School of Domestic Economy. Other writers 
will also contribute to this department. 


A PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

The publishers of Good Health have no faith in the customary plan of offering cheap chromos 
or similar inducements to subscribers, but in the interest of popular medical education have 
decided to offer, to every new subscriber, a copy of 

Th e house hol d montt or of heal fh. 

A new work of 400 pages, bound in muslin, one of the most important and interesting works 
recently published. Price, $1.00. For full description, see next page. 

PRICE of Journal, $1.00 a Year; with Premium Book, $1.25. Postage on book, 12 cts. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 







A NEW BOOK, 


-THE- 


household Mo nitor of ~H ealth . 


T HIS is not a prosy scientific treatise, but a condensed, lucidly and entertainingly written, practical treatise 
on health subjects, which every one interested in such topics will certainly find both pleasant and 
profitable reading. The small portion of this work which formerly constituted the popular “ Household 
Manual,” reached a sale of over 100,000, and is still called for, but has been long out of print. The follow¬ 
ing is a partial list of the very practical and important subjects considered in this work : — 



FORTY SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 


TEN SCIENTIFIC AR¬ 
GUMENTS AGAINST 
TOBACCO-USING. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
ABOUT HEALTH. 


FOOC AND DIET. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR 
COMMON DISEASES. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMER¬ 
GENCIES. 


HYDROPATHIC APPLIANCES. 
TESTS FOR ADULTERATION. 


In addition to all the foregoing 
valuable matter, this new work 
contains a lengthy chapter en¬ 
titled. 


Nostrums 
and Secret 
Medical 
Systems, 


In which will be found 
the results of careful 
chemical analyses, made by com¬ 
petent chemists, of 


USEFUL HINTS AND RE¬ 
CIPES. 


More than 300 Secret Remedies, 


Including nearly all the popular nostrums, such as “ Garfield Teal* “ August Flower?' “Jayne's Expectorant?' 
“ Safe Liver and Kidney Cure?' “ Ely's Cream Balm?' tf Radway's Ready Relief?' “ Kasking?' Etc . 


8TARTWXG FACTS EXPOSED. 

The secret remedies and methods used by irregular doctors and quacks, including the u Blinker hoff Sys¬ 
tem?' “ OrificialSurgery?' “ /fall's Hygienic Treatment?' Etc,, are fully explained, and the most startling facts 
exposed. 

400 Pages , bound in Muslin. (Will be ready in January.) 

Price, #1.00, 

POSTAGE PAID . 

GOOD HEAIvTlI PUB. CO., 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

Author of "Physical Education;" "The Bible of Nature," Etc. 

21 .— Australia. 


The enemies of free competition should be ban¬ 
ished to the land of the Australian savages. The eth¬ 
nological history of the Australian continent proves 
strikingly that industry, intelligence, and progress 
flourish along the highway of international commerce, 
while isolation begets sloth and stupid conservatism. 
In 1770, when Captain Cook explored the coasts of 
New South Wales, Sir Joseph Banks, the botanist of 
the expedition, was struck by the wonderful floral 
wealth of the plains and the genial climate of the hill 
country — a climate rivaling Southern Greece in 
sunniness, and Western Portugal in pleasant tempera¬ 
ture. The soil, though inferior to that of the Sunda 
Islands in fertility, was by no means deficient in 
valuable edible products. There were wild-growing 
** berries, nuts, and nutritious roots, numerous varieties 
of marsupial mammals that could be captured without 
much trouble, crabs on all coast dunes, and shoals of 
fish in the rivers and bays. The natives, with their 
broad foreheads and bushy beards, were evidently 
originally superior to the African negroes, but their 
intellectual development was but little above that of 
the larger apes. As human beings, they ranked at 
the bottom of the ethnological scale, or next to the 
baboon-like Veddahs of the Ceylon coast jungles. 

With an abundance of food-supplies capable of 
preservation, they suffered from periodic famines, and 
practiced infanticide to save themselves the trouble 
of raising a hungry progeny. With an abundance of 
building-material, they had not yet learned to con¬ 
struct shelter sufficient to protect themselves from 


rain and storms. Yet the five senses of those savages 
were sharp to a surprising degree, and the only cir¬ 
cumstance affording explanation of their backward 
condition can be found in the fact that for genera¬ 
tions— for ages, perhaps — they had lived in a state 
of geographical isolation from other nations, without 
enemies, without risk of conquest, but also without 
models of progress and without stimulating rivalry. 

The naturalist Du Chaillu, in his account of the 
Gaboon country, describes an ape known as the 
nschiego ( Troglodytes Ca/vns ), which seems to form 
a connecting link between the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla, and lives pair-wise in the tree-tops of the 
equatorial forests. This creature builds nests afford¬ 
ing complete shelter from the showers of the rainy 
season, and for all practical purposes, as well as in 
point of symmetry, as much superior to the dens of 
the Australian natives as a log cabin is to the dug-out 
of a prairie Indian. The nschiego’s rain-house is 
covered with a dome-shaped roof, resting on branches 
twisted together by means of vines and covered with 
grass and leaves, very much like the thatch-work of a 
Scotch moorland cottage. The Australian foul- 
weather camp consists merely of slabs of bark torn 
from rotting trees, and propped up in the rudest 
fashion with forked sticks. Any more than a usually 
strong gust of wind is apt to topple over the entire 
structure, which anyhow, protects only the backs of 
the wretches that squat huddled together like pigs in 
a crowded pen. 

The Austral “ niggers,” as the colonists call the no' 
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mads of the wilderness, are too shiftless to wear any 
kind of clothing. In the neighborhood of the settle¬ 
ments they cover themselves with sheepskin and 
such cast-off garments as the settlers may furnish 
them for the sake of decency ; but that change of an¬ 
cient habits has not always resulted in their sanitary 
benefit. Their unspeakable uncleanliness makes ev¬ 
ery piece of personal apparel a medium of infection, 
and cutaneous diseases have become so frequent 
that the whites avoid contact with a native as the 
Brahmins would with a Pariah leper. Fourteen years 
ago, and again in 1886, smallpox made sad havoc 


said to attack and temporarily disable their intended 
mates. Another still uglier analogy with the brute cre¬ 
ation, is their indifference to the welfare of their own 
children after they have once outgrown the age of ab¬ 
solute helplessness. An Australian mother will cod¬ 
dle her baby with ape-like fondness, and hardly ever 
let it stray out of sight for the first four years; but as 
soon as the toddling little imp seems able to take care 
of itself, its debt of gratitude to its progenitors has to 
be paid by the worst kind of slavery. At the first 
sign of insubordination, a half-grown boy is apt to be 
kicked out, if not killed, by his own father, while the 



ENCAMPMENT OF NATIVE AUSTRALIANS. 


among the aborigines of Western Queensland, and 
seemed often to single out individuals whose ragged¬ 
ness ought long before to have made them objects of at¬ 
tention to the sanitary police. In such cases, the dis¬ 
ease proved nearly always fatal, as a proof that small¬ 
pox and similar disorders expurgate filth, as fevers 
avenge intemperance. 

The marriage ceremony of the Australian savages 
consists often in the simple process of stunning a 
stray female of a neighboring tribe by means of a 
club, and then dragging her away an unresisting cap¬ 
tive, just as the males of the larger species of seal are 


older squaws maltreat every pretty girl as a possi¬ 
ble rival, so much so, indeed, that the appearance 
even of a club-armed suitor must often be welcomed 
as an agreeable surprise-party. 

The marriage of near relatives is discouraged with 
a strictness not often found among barbarians; 
and polygamy, though sanctioned by public opinion, 
is restricted by the difficulty of providing for the 
wants of a large family. At a distance from the 
crab-swarming sea-coast, famines are rather frequent; 
but the natives have developed a faculty for starving, 
or half-starving, for weeks without permanent injury, 
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and rely on the experience that sooner or later na¬ 
ture will renew the supply of spontaneous food. 
Within a hundred miles of the East Coast, perhaps, 
no native in an uncrippled condition has ever died 
from lack of digestible food — a rather comprehen¬ 
sive term in a country where fern-roots are boiled 
like potatoes, and snails and grasshoppers are consid- 



* r 


AN AUSTRALIAN GRAVE. 

ered tidbits. Strange to say, the martyrs of that 
horrid diet get old, as a proof that freedom 
from care is, after all, the main condition of lon¬ 
gevity. A similar phenomenon may be observed in the 
villages of Central Russia, where mental stagnation 
prevails in its ugliest forms, but where charity and 
parish poor-laws protect every native from the risk 
of actual starvation. 

A black Australian patriarch, with a bushy beard 
and shaggy eyebrows, is not an unattractive biped, 


and occasionally acquires that dignity of deportment 
which, in the period of white whiskers, redeems even 
the gorilla nose of Sambo Africanus. Children un¬ 
der twelve are hideously ape-like, and generally af¬ 
flicted with pot-bellies, owing to their habit of gorg¬ 
ing themselves to the verge of explosion whenever op¬ 
portunity offers. A Melbourne journal mentions the 
experience of a stock-farmer who had re¬ 
moved his rancho to the Upper Darling 
River, where he lost eighty head of sheep 
in consequence of an epizootic, but at last 
managed to stop the ravages of the plague 
by killing and burying every animal that 
showed the least symptom of disease. A 
batch of fifteen sheep had thus been killed 
and hauled to the edge of a gravel-pit, 
where the owner meant to bury them the 
next morning \ but during the night a 
troop of natives saved him all further 
trouble, by dragging the carcasses to their 
gypsy camp. In the outskirts of the camp, 
he came across a group of children squat¬ 
ting about a half-roasted sheep. Trying 
to make their escape when they saw him 
come, only two out of five managed to get 
around the corner; the rest staggered 
about like gorged vultures, and fell down 
as often as they attempted to run. 

Adults of the East Coast tribes are spin¬ 
dle-shanked, but prove their muscular 
strength by a feat which only our best ac¬ 
robats would be able to imitate; viz, the 
achievement of climbing gum-trees as 
smooth as a ship-mast and more than ten 
feet in diameter,—much too thick to be 
clasped by the arms of an average human 
being. The distance from the ground to 
the first branches often exceeds forty feet, 
but in less than five minutes a stout young 
native manages to accomplish the ascent 
by digging his fingers and toes into every 
concavity of the bark, — all for the sake 
of getting a few binTs-eggs, or capturing 
the young of a small species of opossum that builds 
its nest in the tree-tops. 

Of all the inodes of burial ever practiced by crea¬ 
tures in the shape of human beings, the method of 
the Queensland nomads is certainly the most un¬ 
couth. After drying the corpse in the sun and knock¬ 
ing out its teeth for keepsakes, they deposit it on a 
framework of rough poles, and bury it under a few 
armfuls of rushes and old kangaroo skins, leaving the 
bush-wolves to sing its requiem. No member of the 
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dead man's tribe will settle within a mile of his grave, 
for fear of being haunted by the spooks making the 
burial place their midnight rendezvous. The meta¬ 
physical opinions of the Australian aborigines prove, 
indeed, that savages can be afflicted with an abun¬ 
dance of supernaturalism without betraying a trace 
of anything deserving the name of religious senti¬ 
ment. They believe in evil spirits whistling in the blasts 
of the storm wind, and try to exorcise them by spit¬ 
ting in the direction of the sky ; but for the concep¬ 
tions of the Deity, of future existence, of repentance, 
atonement, and conscience, their language has not 
even a definite word. From somewhere in the land 
of their forefathers,— Eastern Asia, perhaps, — they 
have imported a notion faintly resembling the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine of metempsychosis, and believe that ani¬ 
mals may be re-born as men. and men, as human be¬ 
ings of a superior rank. A black robber who was exe¬ 
cuted by process of law in Eastern New South Wales, 
went to the gallows with a swaggering bravado, part¬ 
ing from his relatives with a farewell shout to the ef¬ 
fect that he was " going to be born again as a white 
fellow.” 

The experience of the British colonists has proved 
that all the most valuable vegetable products of the Old 
World will flourish throughout the enormous range of 
territories from Southern Victoria to Trinity Bay in 
Northeastern Queensland. Dates, figs, olives, peaches, 
excellent grapes, apples, pears, and cherries will thrive 
with a minimum of culture, and the wheat of New 
South Wales is equaled only by the best sam¬ 
ples from Northern California. Twenty years ago, 


the climate was supposed to be too dry for the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of Irish potatoes, which have since 
been found to succeed on hundreds of highland farms 
in the upper valley of the Murray River. Stock-rais¬ 
ing, however, has proved still more profitable, and, 
as a consequence, the Australian colonists have be¬ 
come the greatest meat-eaters of the Caucasian uni¬ 
verse, the average consumption of animal food being 
twenty per cent higher in Melbourne than in New 
York, and sixty per cent higher than in Moscow or 
Stockholm, though the climate of the Victoria coast 
plain is that of a perpetual spring. As a conse¬ 
quence, digestive disorders are rather prevalent in the 
Australian colonies especially in the tropical low¬ 
lands, where consumption, too, is rather too frequent 
to be ascribed to the fitfulness of the climate. The 
multiplication of orchards tends, however, to remedy 
the evil, and some of the upland ranchers of Eastern 
Victoria (in the latitude of Southern Spain), are mod¬ 
els of health and vigor. 

The climate of the interior is dry to a degree for 
which our speech has hardly an adequate term, but 
the worst result of that aridity seems, after all, to be 
the prevalence of certain troublesome insects,— fleas, 
for instance,— which cannot be kept down by any or¬ 
dinary precautions, and multiply fearfully on the 
least neglect of cleanliness. Such plagues, however, 
are confined to the dust-swept tablelands of the cen¬ 
tral territories, and, on the whole, there is no doubt 
that from a sanitary point of view Eastern Australia 
is, next to Western North America, the most desira¬ 
ble land ever settled by European colonists. 


(To bo continued.) 


THE EAR, THE EYE, AND THE NOSE. 

BY A DOCTOR. 

h — ®l)e (Ear: jits Diseases attb $ngiene. 


The human ear consists of three portions, the ex¬ 
ternal ear , the drum cavity, or middle ear , and the 
labyrinth, or internal car . The external portion is 
composed of skin and cartilage, and its use is to con¬ 
centrate sound. The canal leading from the external 
to the middle ear, contains many fine hairs, and is lu¬ 
bricated by a sticky substance, earwax. The object of 
both hairs and wax is to prevent the entrance of insects. 

The middle ear contains three bones, usually known 
by their common names of mallet , anvil, and stirrup , 
from their fancied resemblance to these articles. 
Connected with the bones of the middle ear are two 
very minute muscles serving an important purpose, — 


that of adjusting the drumhead to receive either loud 
or soft, high or low sounds, as it is tightened or re¬ 
laxed by these muscles. The middle ear also con¬ 
nects with the throat by means of the Eustachian 
tube, thus allowing a change of air in the drum cav¬ 
ity, so as to keep it filled with air of about the same 
density as that outside the body. 

The internal ear is composed of three parts: the 
vestibule, the cochlea, and the semi-circular canals. 
This part of the ear lies within the bony substance 
of the skull, and is lined with very delicate mem¬ 
branes. Here are a bundle of nerves and a mass of 
fine ear stones. The cochlea, or spiral, is one of the 
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most curious portions of the ear. In form it resem¬ 
bles a snail shell, and each row or coil of the spiral is 
composed of nerve fibers. There have been counted 
more than twenty thousand little nerve fibers in this 
portion of the ear. The labyrinth is filled with fluid, 
into which extend delicate hairs from the nerve cells. 
Sound waves reaching the labyrinth, vibrate the fluid, 
and this vibration is communicated by means of these 
hairs to the nerves of hearing, thence to the brain, 
and we hear. 

The possibilities of the audiphone are based upon 
this fact, — that vibrations may reach the nerves of 
hearing otherwise than through the natural channel- 
The scratching made by a pin upon one end of a 
board, can be heard very distinctly by a person at 
the other end, if he will press his teeth to the surface 
of the board. The vibrations of a tuning-fork are 
very plainly heard by the person to whose head 
the handle may be placed, when a person sitting 
next him might be unable to distinguish a sound. 
The vibrations are communicated by the skull to 
the middle ear, in the first instance by means of 
the teeth. The vibrations cause a shaking in the 
drum membrane of the ear; that carries the sound 
to the bones, and they in turn communicate the vi¬ 
brations to the fluid in the next chamber, where the 
nerves are reached, and the latter convey the sensa¬ 
tions to the cells of the brain. Hearing, then, is 
simply jars produced by vibrating bodies, which are 
recognized by the ear. 

The most common disease of the ear, and one 
which nearly every one has experienced, when a child 
at least, is earache. Many persons regard this as a 
trifling circumstance, whereas it is a matter of grave 
concern. An earache means congestion or inflamma¬ 
tion of the membranes or nerves which convey sound ; 
it may be of the drum membrane, or it may be seated 
more deeply in the ear. Thus these early earaches 
often lay the foundation for deafness in later life. 

The most common cause of earache is a cold which 
affects the nasal cavity, and works through the Eusta¬ 
chian tube to the ear. At first it may cause simply 
congestion enough to be painful, but if neglected, it 
may develop into an inflammation which will only 
find relief in a discharge of matter from the ear. 
Lightly as such a discharge is commonly regarded, it 
means that a quantity of matter has produced such 
distension of the drum membrane as to rupture it, 
and such a circumstance means that the hearing is 
permanently impaired,— that it can never be as per¬ 
fect as before, though there may be no difference 
noticed for years. However, this discharge from the 


ear is often ignorantly welcomed, since it is a com¬ 
mon experience that one often hears better after the 
discharge than just previous. The accumulation of 
matter has brought about a density in the ear which 
the rupture relieved. If an inflammation of the ear 
results in a gathering, it is better that a good surgeon 
open the drum membrane with a very fine needle 
rather than incur the irregular, ragged opening of a 
natural discharge. 

But with a little care at the outset, such danger 
may be avoided. In the very beginning of an ear¬ 
ache, cold applications are best, alternating every two 
or three hours with a short hot fomentation. Fill a 
rubber bag with cold water, and lay it a little below 
the ear over the crease back of the jaw-bone, thus 
covering the Eustachian tube, the seat of the disease. 
Cold applications will prevent the inflammation’s ex¬ 
tending ; but if they do not soon afford relief, then 
hot applications should be made continuously. This 
will encourage the accumulating matter to find an 
outlet through the Eustachian tube. An ear douche 
is of great benefit, although the apparatus convenient 
for giving it may not be obtainable. However, a good 
substitute is the following: Have the patient lie with 
the aching ear uppermost, and into it place a roll of 
cotton wet with warm water. Then drop hot water 
into the ear, or cover the ear with a dry flannel, over 
which apply the fomentations. It is necessary, if the 
heat be applied directly to the seat of the disease, 
that the wet cotton be inserted in the ear; else the 
canal will be filled with air, which is a poor heat con¬ 
ductor, while water is a good one. 

Nineteen out of every twenty cases of deafness are 
due to catarrh of the middle ear, and this nearly 
always originates in nasal catarrh. A cold is a germ 
disease, and when it reaches a certain stage, is suffi¬ 
ciently virulent to inoculate a healthy membrane. A 
person who is in this condition, often drives little 
portions of the infectious mucus through the Eusta¬ 
chian tube, and thus into the ear, where the germs 
propagate, by blowing his nose very violently to free 
it from obstruction. In this way the tubes leading 
from the nasal cavity to the throat, eyes, or ears may 
become infected, and lead to severe ulcerations and 
inflammations of these organs. In freeing the nose 
from obstruction, only one nostril should be closed at 
a time, and the effort should be gentle. 

There is another way in which diseases of the ear 
originate from nasal catarrh. The ears breathe, and 
this process is necessary for the maintenance of their 
health. The effect of stopping up the air passages 
from the nose to the ears is very much like stopping 
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up the holes to the side of a drum. The drum would 
only give forth dead, muffled sounds, and that is the 
way sounds appear to the ears when the Eustachian 
tubes are closed. When these canals are obstructed, 
the secretions that normally pass off through these 
channels accumulate in the ears, and a diseased proc¬ 
ess is set up. 

Sometimes a catarrh, from some cause, begins first 
in the ears. Persons who have contracted this form 
of catarrh can ascertain it by pressing along the line 
of depression back of the jaw-bone, to discover 
whether or not there is tenderness along the Eusta¬ 
chian tube. If so, there is disease of the tube which 
will sooner or later manifest itself in deafness, if it 
has not already done so. 

The ears should be frequently examined by a com¬ 
petent specialist, for signs of approaching deafness. 
Chronic disease of the ears might often be averted by 
a little attention at the outset. Children especially 
are often partially deaf without such a condition being 
suspected. They are many times considered stupid 
when they are simply hard of hearing, and frequently 
are punished for neglects for which their ears, not 
their morals, are to blame. School-children should 
have both ears and eyes tested, that any defects dis¬ 


JAPANESE 

BY ERNEST 

The stranger landing in Japan, is, of course, bewil¬ 
dered by curious sights and sounds. Everything is so 
strange and weird, and withal so miniature, that he 
seems to have dropped suddenly into fairyland. He 
is, indeed, like Dick Swiveller, when the latter awoke 
from his feverish dreams, saw the metamorphosis 
of his room, and the Marchioness playing cribbage by 
herself, and thought he either was still “ dreaming” or 
had “woke up by mistake in an Arabian night,” 
and pinched himself to see if he was really awake. 
In like manner, the new-comer to Japan feels like 
pinching himself to see whether or not he is actually 
awake l 

Of the myriad novelties, great and small, that at¬ 
tract the attention, it would be difficult to determine 
the most curious. But of ail the strange sounds, that 
which produces the most peculiar sensation, is, per¬ 
haps, the shrill whistle, with a somewhat mournful 
note, which may be heard almost from dusk to dawn. 
It is the whistle of the blind, and though heard also 
during the day, is, of course, especially impressive 
when it pierces the still air of evening. That, more¬ 
over, is the time—from four or five o’clock till 
eleven o’clock or midnight — when the blind go about 


covered may be given an opportunity to be remedied 
while they are young. 

How to Care for the Ears .—Observe the following 
rules respecting the care of the ears in health : — 

Never clean the ears with a pick or twisted end of 
a towel. If the earwax does not dry up and fall out 
of itself, as it should, consult an ear specialist. 

Never allow cold water to enter the ears, or a cold 
wind to blow into them. If cotton is placed in the 
ears, remove it as soon as it is unnecessary. 

When a foreign body gets into the ear, syringe the 
ear with warm water, leaning the head to one side 
that the object may drop out, and drawing the ear 
upward and backward to dislodge it. To remove an 
insect, pour in a little oil to suffocate it, then syringe 
as directed, etc. 

Shouting in the ear may cause deafness. Prepare 
for an expected loud sound by closing the mouth and 
covering the ears. 

Never box or pull the ears. Permanent deafness 
may result. 

Avoid the use of catarrh nostrums and ear “ drops; ” 
also the use of tobacco and snuff. Smoking, espe¬ 
cially of cigarettes, is exceedingly injurious to the 
health of the ears. 


MASSAGE. 

W. CLEMENT. 

plying their vocation. Their bamboo whistle is used 
both to advertise their business and to warn other 
people to clear the way for them. And as the hear¬ 
ing of the blind is especially acute, and as all other 
persons, even the coolies rushing along with their pas¬ 
senger and freight vehicles in a seemingly reckless 
way, are tenderly careful of them, it is seldom that an 
accident occurs. 

With the exception of some musicians, and a few 
who may be supported privately by relatives or who 
are in asylums, the blind of both sexes in this coun¬ 
try are engaged in one calling, and have a complete 
monopoly of that profession. This calling, in the 
vernacular, is denominated amtna , and is usually trans¬ 
lated “ shampooing; ” while the operator himself 
goes by the name amma san (“Mr. Shampooer 
This operation, as will be seen later, is in reality a 
kind of massage treatment, much employed by the 
natives when they are tired or a little indisposed. It 
is especially “ recommended to tired pedestrians, and 
to persons suffering from lumbago, rheumatism, and 
other pains and aches.” It is, among the lower 
classes, a very common remedy for colds and head¬ 
aches. 
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In ancient times these blind masseurs took the 
place, to a great extent, of physicians, who, in those 
days, were not very skillful. In Chamberlain’s 
“Things Japanese,” it is stated that “till recently, 
that is, until about the year 1870, all the shampooers 
in Japan formed one immense guild under two pro¬ 
vosts, one of whom lived at Yedo, the other at Kyoto. 
This guild possessed various legal privileges, and ad¬ 
mittance to it took place on the passing of 
certain tests and the payment of fees. It 
was divided into several grades, the rise from 
grade to grade being conditioned by new tests 
and higher fees. For the highest grade to 
which any blind mortal could aspire, — the 
grade next under that of provost,— a fee of 
1,000 yen (dollars) was exacted. This organ¬ 
ization is now fast falling into decay.” 

There are, however, even now many grades 
of atnma treatment. In this city (Mito) of- 
20,000 inhabitants, there are altogether about 
eighty persons, of whom one-quarter are fe¬ 
males, occupied in this calling. Fees also 
vary, according to the price of rice or the 
skill of the operator. It is very common to 
hear in the evening this cry : " Amma , Kami 
shimo , sam-byaker vw" (“shampooing, upper 
and lower, three hundred mo ”). “Upper 
and lower ” means all the body ; and three 
hundred mo ” equal three sen (cents). We 
may occasionally hear “Amma, Kami-shimo, 
tempo sum mai or even “ ni-hyaker mo." 

A “ tempo ” is a coin worth eight mills, and 
“ ni-hyaker mo ” means “ two hundred mo" or 
two cents. These, however, are the prices 
of amateurs, operating on children or the 
very poorest; the average charge of a good 
operator in this city is five sen , and of the 
very best, ten sen. In Tokyo the ordinary 
cost is twelve sen ; in Yokohama, fifteen sen. 

A short time ago, the writer was suffering 
from a severe cold and fever, and felt ex¬ 
ceedingly languid. He sent, therefore, for 
first-class amma operator, and asking him, 
because it was the first time, to be a little tender in 
his applications, proceeded to be “shampooed.” But 
as the writer is not a specialist in physiological and 
anatomical science, he cannot explain specifically or 
technically the various movements, or tell the reason 
of each and all : he can attempt only to give a gen¬ 
eral idea of the treatment. 

The sharnpooer sat in Japanese fashion at the side 
of the patient, as the latter lay on a futon (thick com¬ 
forter, or quilt) on the floor, and began operations on 


the arms; then took the back and the back of the 
neck, afterwards the head (top and forehead), and 
ended with the legs. On the arms, back, back of the 
neck, and legs, he used sometimes the tips of his fin¬ 
gers, sometimes the palms or the backs of his hands, 
sometimes his knuckles, sometimes his fists. The 
movements consisted of pinching, slapping, stroking, 
rubbing, knuckling, kneading, thumping, drawing in 


CRYING HIS VOCATION. 

the hand, and snapping the knuckles. The rubbing 
in the vicinity of the ribs was slightly ticklish, and 
the knuckling on the back of the neck at the side of 
the collar-bone, a little painful. On the head he used 
gentle tapping, a little pounding with his knuckles, 
stroking with both hands, holding the head tight for 
a moment, grasping the head with one hand, and 
stroking with the other. The operator seemed to 
have a good practical knowledge of physiology and an¬ 
atomy, and certainly succeeded in driving away the 
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languor and the headache, in producing a pleasant 
tingle throughout the body, and in restoring the nor¬ 
mal circulation of the blood. He is criticized, how¬ 
ever, for one serious fault in his operations,— that 
of “ shampooing down instead of shampooing up. A 
portion of the good done is thus neutralized, one ob¬ 
ject of scientific massage being to help back towards 
the center the blood which is lingering in the su¬ 
perficial veins.” But though the Japanese amma may 
not be perfectly scientific in its method, it succeeds 
wonderfully in driving away the pains and aches. 

In “ Good Health” for August, 1888, is an edi¬ 
torial article which carefully and scientifically anal- 


in which “the surface is rubbed harder than in 
passes ; ” or “ kneading,” in which “ either one or 
both hands may be employed ; ” or “vibration,” con¬ 
sisting of “ a few vibratory movements applied to the 
body through the hand of the operator ; ” or “ per¬ 
cussion,” which “consists of blows, varying in 
method and force.” The so-called “joint move¬ 
ments” of Western massage I have been unable to 
find in the amma treatment; but the above-men¬ 
tioned procedures may be identified. It seems justi¬ 
fiable, therefore, to call amma “the Japanese mas¬ 
sage system.” 

The blind shampooers sometimes employ also acu- 



GIVING AMMA TREATMENT. 


yzes massage. Without going into the details of that 
thorough analysis, we may take up the general points, 
and apply them to the amma system. We find, then, 
that “ the principal procedures ” in Japanese massage 
are six in number, — “touch, passes, friction, knead¬ 
ing, vibration, and percussion.” We need not, for 
one moment, suppose that the blind “ shampooer ” of 
Japan follows in his movements any such analysis, or 
even any specially scientific analysis; but his opera¬ 
tions can be classed under one or another of those 
heads. For instance, we may find him using “ touch,” 
or a “ simple application of the hand or some part of 
the hand to any part of the body; ” or “ passes,” 
consisting of “ light movements made over the sur¬ 
face with some portions of the hand; ”or “friction,” 


puncture. In Murray’s “ Hand-Book tb Japan ” may 
be found the following passage concerning the erec¬ 
tion of a certain temple in Yedo, now Tokyo: “It 
was founded in the latter part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, by Sugiyama Kei-iche, who, to a fervent belief 
in the powers of the goddess [named Benten], added 
the distinction of being the first to popularize acu¬ 
puncture in Japan. He was a favorite of the Sho¬ 
gun Tsunayoshi, and being blind, was made head of 
the guild of shampooers, for which reason, doubtless, 
the art of acupuncture likewise has always been chiefly 

practiced by blind people.In former years, 

the blind used to hold a festival here twice a year, 
and give performances on the lute.” 

From Hildreth’s “Japan as It Was and Is,” we 
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may learn that acupuncture was “ chiefly practiced 
in a violent colic endemic to the country. Accord¬ 
ing to the Japanese theory, it is caused by wind, and 
to let out this wind several small holes — nine being 
a favorite number — are made with needles prepared 
for the purpose, generally in the muscles of the stom¬ 
ach or abdomen, though other fleshy parts of the 
body are in some cases chosen for the operation. 
These needles are nearly as fine as a hair, made of 
gold and silver generally, but sometimes of steel, by 
persons who profess a particular skill in tempering 
them. The bony parts, nerves, and blood-vessels 
are carefully avoided, and as the needles are passed 
through the skin and muscle, they are twirled about 
in a peculiar manner.” 

Inasmuch as the avima profession is limited by tra¬ 


dition to the blind, the latter are enabled, instead of 
being supported by relatives or friends, to earn a liv¬ 
ing for themselves. Not only that, but the most 
skillful of them received such good incomes that 
they have money to lend. It might, indeed, have 
been inferred from what has been written about the 
guilds and their fees, that the income must have been 
large in ancient times. Since the introduction of 
Western medical science, the amateurs and unskillful 
have been dropped behind; but, according to the law 
of the survival of the fittest, the most skillful con¬ 
tinue to be very prosperous. There is, indeed, no 
reason why the amma sun should be displaced en¬ 
tirely, even by physicians educated in the best Western 
medical science ; for the amnia treatment seems to be 
essentially the same as massage. 


FOOD AND CHARACTER. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a series of papers, 
both readable and valuable, which appeared in the col¬ 
umns of the Atlantic, gives his many friends among 
the lovers of good literature a great deal of sensible 
advice how they may healthfully and happily attain 
to a good old age ; for what is length of days with¬ 
out health or happiness ? Among other good things 
from the “Autocrat” of eighty years, we quote the 
following on the effects of diet upon character :— 

“ Somebody has been writing to me about* oatmeal 
and literature/ and somebody else wants to know 
whether 1 have found character influenced by diet; 
also whether, in my opinion, oatmeal is preferable to 
pie as an American national food. 

“ In answer to these questions, 1 should say that I 
have my beliefs and prejudices ; but if I were pressed 
hard for my proofs of their correctness, I should 
make but a poor show in the witness-box. Most as¬ 
suredly I do believe that body and mind are much 
influenced by the kind of food habitually depended 
upon. I am persuaded that a too exclusively porcine 
diet gives a bristly character to the beard and hair, 


which is borrowed from the animal whose tissues 
these stiff-bearded compatriots of ours have too largely 
assimilated. I can never stray smong the village peo¬ 
ple of our windy capes, without now and then coming 
upon a human being who looks as if he had been 
split, salted, and dried, like the salt fish which has 
built up his arid organism. If the body is modified 
by the food which nourishes it, the mind and charac¬ 
ter very certainly will be modified by it also. We know 
enough of their close connection to be sure of that 
without any statistical observations to prove it. 

“ Do you really want to know 4 whether oatmeal is 
preferable to pie as an American national food ' ? I 
suppose the best answer I can give to your question is 
to tell you what is my own practice. Oatmeal in the 
morning, as an architect lays a bed of concrete to 
form a base for his super-structure. Pie when I can 
get it; that is, of the genuine sort, for I am not pat¬ 
riotic enough to think very highly of the article 
named after the Father of his Country, who was first 
in war, first in peace,— not first in pies, according to 
my standard.” 


An American recently swam the English Channel 
from Folkestone to Boulogne, a distance of sixty 
miles, in twenty-two hours and twenty-eight minutes. 


Customer to Grocer: “I want to get a pound of 
your old cheese.” 

Grocer: “ All right, sir ; I *11 send it around in five 
minutes.” 

Customer: “ And let it bring a couple of crackers 
with it” 


“Talk about wives,” said Farmer Hawbuck ; “ I’ve 
got one in a million. Why, she gets up in the morn- 
in’, milks seventeen cows, and gets breakfast for 
twenty liard-workin’ men before 6 o’clock,by George ?” 

“ She must be a very robust woman, Hawbuck,” 
remarked one of his hearers. 

“On the contrary,” put in the farmer, she is pale 
and delikit like. Jimminey! ef that woman was 
strong, I dunno what she couldn’t do!” — Harper's 
Weekly. 
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A GYMNASIUM AT HOME. 


The purpose of this Department is to give such in¬ 
struction as will enable any young man or woman 
who desires to do so, to develop a good physique. 
Nothing is more essential to success in life, at the 
present day, than a strong body, well-developed mus¬ 
cles, and a dignified and graceful carriage. Glad¬ 
stone, who has been aptly called “ the greatest thinker 
of the greatest nation,” has a sturdy, well-developed 
physical frame. Although eighty years of age, it is 
his regular habit, when visiting his estate in Wales for 
relief from the cares and burdens of an extraordin¬ 
arily active public life, to recuperate his energies by 
wood-chopping; and it is a very common thing for 
him to fell to the ground a huge oak, four feet in 
diameter, in a single afternoon. How many men of 
eighty can be found equal to such a task as this ? 
Indeed, how many of our young men of twenty or 
thirty years would be willing to undertake a job of 
this sort ? Mr. Gladstone’s erect and vigorous figure 
gives to him a dignity of presence which must in 
part, at least, account for the marvelous personal in¬ 
fluence which he wields. 

Mrs. Langtry, whose beauty of face and form have 
captivated so many thousands, maintains her fresh¬ 
ness and grace by the aid of a ten-mile walk every 


day. The Empress of Austria, who is said to have 
the finest figure of any woman in Europe, although 
fifty years of age, is still a most accomplished horse¬ 
woman. Probably most persons suppose that a good 
or bad figure is a natural gift, whereas it is quite cer¬ 
tain that the majority of men and women are born 
with the ability, at least, to acquire good figures. 
The great preponderance of bad, unsightly figures 
which one meets, are the result of neglect to prop¬ 
erly train the body. A good figure, a graceful car¬ 
riage, a dignified presence, freedom and grace in 
movement, are unquestionably among the most de¬ 
sirable qualities. They go farther, in fact, in making 
up the sum of subtle elements which constitute per¬ 
sonal influence, than does a handsome face or a me¬ 
lodious voice. Bodily form and movement are, in 
fact, to some degree, expressions of character, and 
hence rightly exercise a certain dominance in per¬ 
sonal influence. 

The plan for the Home Gymnasium Department 
for iSqr, is to give, together with facts and theories 
of interest in this connection, a series of lessons 
which, if carefully learned and practiced, will enable 
any young man or woman to acquire a healthful, 
graceful, and dignified bearing. 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR A HOME GYMNASIUM. 


There are many appliances which may be made 
of service in a gymnasium, or in pursuing physical 
culture in its various branches, such as dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, wands, poles, apparatus for pulling 
weights, etc. ; but for the course of instruction which 
we have mapped out for the year 1891, 110 apparatus 
whatever will be required. The exercises which will 
be recommended and described will be such as can 
be taken without apparatus, and in any room in an 
ordinary dwelling-house which is properly ventilated. 


A good supply of fresh air must always be secured, 
as the benefit derived from exercise is in large part 
due to the increased amount of air taken into the 
lungs. The importance of making sure that this extra 
supply of air is of the highest degree of purity, need 
not be emphasized. The temperature of the air of 
the room in which exercise is taken, should range 
from 60-to 65° F. The room should not be warm 
enough to occasion violent perspiration, as this will 
induce a tendency to taking cold. 
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A good time for taking exercise is on first rising in 
the morning and just before going to bed at night. 
For an invalid, more suitable hours might be selected. 
Persons who are in feeble health will find ten o’clock 
in the forenoon a good time for exercise ; but those 
possessing ordinary health will usually be occupied 
at this hour with duties of some sort, and unless 
a more convenient time is selected, will be likely to 
neglect the employment of exercise in a systematic 
manner, which is quite essential to the securing of 
good results. All of these exercises should be taken 
with the clothing so loose that no portion of the 
body shall be restricted. It is especially important 
that there should be perfect freedom of the muscles 
of the chest, waist, and other portions of the trunk, 
as the exercises employed are largely directed to 
the development of the muscles of this part of the 
body. 

Regularity in exercise is a matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The exercises prescribed should be taken 


every day. The freedom of movement, lightness, 
and buoyancy of step which will be appreciated as 
the result of even a few weeks’ regular and system¬ 
atic exercise, will, we are sure, be sufficient encour¬ 
agement to the new beginner to induce him to con¬ 
tinue the employment of this most efficient means of 
gaining and maintaining excellent health. We are 
certain that any one who will undertake to faithfully 
carry out the instructions which will be given in this 
department during 1891, will feel fully repaid for the 
time and effort expended. At the present time, 
more than one hundred and fifty young ladies, and a 
considerable number of young men, are daily practising 
the exercises which we shall describe, and with most 
excellent results. From time to time during the year, 
we shall devote space to some of the results of the 
work which is now being done in classes and by in¬ 
dividuals, and of the work which we hope will be un¬ 
dertaken in the interest of their own personal im¬ 
provement by many of the readers of this journal. 


HEALTH, GRACE, AND BEAUTY.—FIRST PAPER. 


To be well, that is to be in a condition to exercise 
to the highest degree all the faculties of one’s being, 
is not only a privilege, but a duty which no intelligent 
human being can innocently ignore. The desire to 
be graceful and beautiful is a laudable ambition, the 
gratification of which can lead to no harm ; and as 
health and beauty are intimately associated, it is 
scarcely to be expected that one can be acquired 
without the other. Healthful exerq^»e may not to 
any great extent modify the features of the face, but 
it will secure grace and beauty of form and move¬ 
ment ; and there is far greater attractiveness in a 
graceful and well-developed figure than in a simply 
pretty face. 

In the instruction to be given in this series of arti¬ 
cles, we shall not confine ourselves to any one system 
of gymnastics. Each of the various systems pos¬ 
sesses merits peculiar to itself. For example, the 
system of heavy gymnastics gives strength, while 
light gymnastics give alertness and activity. The 
Delsarte system is especially designed to give grace 
and freedom of movement, and ability for bodily ex¬ 
pression. The system of exercise developed by Ling, 
commonly known as Swedish gymnastics, are specially 
calculated to develop the muscles of the lower ex¬ 
tremities and of the trunk, and to favorably influence 
the vital organs. A long experience in the use of ex¬ 
ercises as a means of securing symmetrical develop¬ 
ment of the body, has convinced us that the best 
results are not to be secured by any single system of 


exercises or movements, but by a combination adapted 
to the attainment of the object sought. In preparing 
the series of lessons for this department for 1891, we 
have placed under contribution various so-called sys¬ 
tems of gymnastics, especially the Swedish gymnas¬ 
tics and the Delsarte system. Neither of the ex¬ 
cellent systems last mentioned are capable of ac¬ 
complishing so much in a given time alone as may 
be accomplished by a judicious combination of the 
two. We have also occasionally introduced mod¬ 
ifications of our own which have been dictated 
by experience and a knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of exercise. 

Without the most scrupulous attention to a formal 
order of statement, let us now consider some of the 
principles which are to guide us in our study and prac¬ 
tice. We shall here only briefly give the general prin¬ 
ciples which underlie the science of physical culture, 
as we shall in a future article, devoted entirely to the 
subject, consider in greater detail and completeness 
the subject of the anatomy and physiology of the 
muscular system. It is important, however, that 
the reader should understand at the outset a few of 
the great underlying principles which must guide us 
in our work. 

1. Healthful vigor anti activity of the muscles are 
necessary for the maintenance of those functions 
upon which depend a good appetite, good digestion, 
good assimilation, and the prompt removal of waste 
matters from the body. 
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FIG. 1. —CORRECT STANDING POSITION. 
(weight on balls of feet.) 


2. The beating of the heart and the action of the lungs are both immedi¬ 
ately dependent upon the action of muscles. The heart itself is a single mus¬ 
cle. In the act of breathing, many muscles are brought into play. All of 
these important muscles are strengthened by exercise and weakened by neglect 
of general muscular work. 

3. The walls of the abdominal cavity are chiefly composed of muscles. The 
important organs — stomach, liver, spleen, bowels, etc. — which occupy this 
portion of the body, depend upon the contractile power of the abdominal 
muscles to hold them in position. Some of these organs, especially those oc¬ 
cupying the lower part of the abdominal cavity, are held in place by special 
muscles. The weakness of the abdominal muscles resulting from inactivity 
and neglect of physical exercise, allows the body to drop into an incorrect 
poise, such as is shown in some of the accompanying cuts, and as a result, the 
important organs of the abdomen fall out of place, thus engendering a great 
variety of diseases which affect most profoundly 
the entire body. 

4. Muscles can be made to grow only by 
work. 

5. Work alone, however, gives strength with¬ 
out either grace or freedom of movement, quali¬ 
ties which are nearly as desirable as strength. 

6. The grace and freedom of movement which 
characterize an animal possessed of the ability 
for healthful muscular activity in the highest 
degree, are to be obtained only by alternations 
of work and rest, —energizing activity and re¬ 
laxation. Work gives vigor and energy to the 
muscles; relaxation gives muscular control,— 
makes the will dominant. In all the exercises 
which will be directed in this series of lessons, 
this thought will be kept in mind, and the pupil 
who undertakes to make a practical application 
of the instruction given, must also keep the 
thought well in mind in all his work. 

Correct standing is the foundation for the 
entire system of exercises which we shall give 
in this series of lessons, and the acquirement 
of a correct poise in standing is perhaps the 
most difficult task which the pupil will be asked 
to perform. Among civilized people, scarcely 


one person in a hundred, perhaps not more than one in a thousand, can be 
found who knows how to stand correctly, or who can take at once a correct 
standing poise when told how to do so. The most perfect male figure the 
writer ever saw, was among the wilds of Arizona, in the person of a Yuma 
Indian, who in form and poise stood as perfect as an Apollo. The scanty 
clothing which he wore had imposed not the slightest restriction upon his 
bodily movements, and the active out-of-door life which he led had resulted 
in a perfectly symmetrical muscular development. Without the slightest knowl¬ 
edge of gymnastics or the art of bodily expression, he stood gracefully and 
easily in a poise which any professor of physical culture would pronounce as 
nearly perfect as possible. Why should not civilized men and women have 
equally perfect and graceful figures?—Simply because that symmetrical de¬ 
velopment of the muscular system, upon which grace and beauty of form de- 



FIG. 2.—INCORRECT STANDING PO¬ 
SITION. (weight on heelB.) 
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pend, is almost wholly neglected among civilized people. Our bodies are al¬ 
lowed to grow out of shape, to fall into ungraceful and unhealthful attitudes. 
The flat chests, round shoulders, crooked spines, caved-in stomachs, protruding 
abdomens, straight backs, awkward gait, and general lack of grace in move¬ 
ment, are not, as most persons probably suppose, the result of inheritance or 
a lack of natural endowment, but the effect of wrong education, or rather a 
lack of proper education, of the body. 

How to Stand Correctly.— Let us now describe the exact position which 
a person should occupy in correct standing: — 

1. The weight of the body should rest upon the balls of the feet, rather than 
upon the heels. Heel-standing is a very prevalent habit, and is one which is 
productive of much mischief. Fig. i represents correct standing, while Figs. 
2, 3, and 4, show the attitudes taken by persons in heel-standing. Of course 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4, are somewhat exaggerated examples, but all were taken from 
life. The writer has met hundreds of cases in 
which the poise of the body and the resulting 
bodily deformity were fully as great as are here 
represented.* 

2. The muscles of the legs must be made firm 


or rigid, and the hips well set back. Observe 
that in Fig. 1 the shoulders are forward of the 
hips, while in Figs. 2, 3, and 4 the shoulders 
project backward beyond the hips. It is impos¬ 
sible to hold the body in a proper poise when 
the shoulders are even with or behind the hips, 
for the reason that the head must be thrown 
forward and the chest flattened, in order to dis¬ 
tribute the weight of the body in such a way as 
to preserve the equilibrium. There must of 
course be an equal mass of the body on either 
side of the line which marks the center of 
gravity. 

3. With the hips well held back, the chest 
can be thrown up strongly in front, and held as 
shown in Fig. 1. The abdomen should be at the 
same time well drawn in, so as to overcome the 
tendency to abnormal protrusion which is ob¬ 
servable in the majority of persons who have 
never cultivated a correct poise. 

4. The head should be held well back upon the shoulders, the chin must be 
slightly drawn in, and the shoulders well braced back, but not in a strained 
position. The arms should be allowed to hang easily at the side, and the 
shoulders should not be elevated. 

W r hen a person has assumed the correct poise, a vertical line passing from 
the top of the head just in front of the ear, lengthwise of the body, will fall 
at the ball of the foot. This line, it will be noticed, passes not over the shoul¬ 
der, but just in front of it. 

The beginner will probably make many efforts before he succeeds in getting 
himself in perfect position according to the above rules. Indeed, very few 


FIG. 3. —INCORRECT STANDING POSI¬ 
TION. (weight on heels.) 


♦The vivifical lines and graceful poise of Fig. i, are not the product of an artist’s imagination, neither 
were they the result of a course of scientific physical training. They represent exactly the outlines of a 
young German peasant girl, who had all her life been accustomed to active muscular effort, and frequently 
carried for a distance of several miles, a load of ninety pounds balanced upon her head,—the most effec¬ 
tive kind of gymnastics. 



FIG. 4.—INCORRECT STANDING POSI¬ 
TION. (weight on heels.) 
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persons are able to assume a perfect poise at the 
first attempt. A long and persevering effort is re¬ 
quired in the majority of cases, owing to the tyranny 
of habit and the weakness of those muscles necessary 
to hold the body in correct position. The following 
exercise should be practiced as a means of assisting 
a person to assume the correct poise : — 

Exercise /. — First put yourself as nearly in correct 
position as possible, being careful to have the weight 
thrown forward upon the balls of the feet, the hips 
held well back, the chest up, arid the abdomen re¬ 
tracted. Now stretch out both arms in a horizontal 
line in front of the body, reaching out as far as pos¬ 
sible without bending the body forward, at the same 
time rising upon the toes and taking a full breath. 
Next, move the arms sidewise and upward at the 
same time, so that when the hands come opposite the 
body the arms will be at an angle of about 45 de¬ 
grees. Continue the circle backward, keeping the 
arms stretched as far as possible meanwhile, and 
finally bringing the arms down to the sides and the 
heels to the floor at the same moment. Be careful all 
the time to keep the back well curved, the hips well 
set back, and the chest up. This exercise will be 
very certain to bring the body into a fairly good posi¬ 
tion. This exercise should be repeated a number of 
times, at least eight or ten, keeping the muscles of 
the entire body firm during the exercise, until the 
body is brought into a correct position, which can 
easily be determined by means of a string with a 
small weight attached to its lower end, or by a straight 
edge set up against the body. In taking exercises of 
this sort, breathing should always be carried on at 
the same time, one deep breath being taken and held 
during the movement. 

. After the pupil has attained what he believes to be a 
correct poise, it should be held for two or three minutes, 
deep breathing being practiced at the same time. In 
taking a deep breath, the chest should be held firmly 
up in position, but should not move to any consider¬ 
able extent in the act of breathing. The chief move¬ 
ments should be at the sides of the chest. The sides 
of the chest may be aptly compared to the handles 
of a pair of bellows. The strong muscles by which 
the act of breathing is normally performed, are chiefly 
attached to the ribs which form the framework of the 
lower part of the chest, and these are the muscles 
which should be developed. Women who have not 
been accustomed to breathe in this manner, will find 
this exercise somewhat difficult at first, and the mus¬ 
cles will fail to act when called upon ; but by perse¬ 
vering effort they can be brought into active use 
again, and the sensation of lightness and buoyancy 


which will come as the result of free and deep breath¬ 
ing practiced in this manner, will well repay one for 
the effort made to acquire the normal method of 
breathing, which the majority of women, unfortun¬ 
ately, have lost. This breathing exercise should be 
always practiced in connection with the standing 
poise. At first it may not be possible to hold this 
position correctly for five minutes. The exercise 
should be discontinued as soon as a severe tired feel¬ 
ing is experienced. When the exercise cannot be 
taken more than one or two minutes at once, it 
should be repeated at least half a dozen times a day. 
Some time must be devoted to these exercises. At 
least one half hour every day should be set apart for 
practice, if any considerable degree of benefit is ex¬ 
pected. A very earnest and persevering effort must 
be made by one who has so bad a poise as is shown 
in Fig. 2 or Fig. 3. 

Forcible Carriage. —We fancy we hear the reader 
who has undertaken to execute the exercises above de¬ 
scribed exclaim, about this time, that the poise which 
we present as the correct one seems to him to be very 
unnatural; that his position is strained, and that it is 
only by a very strong effort that he can hold himself in 
such a position after he has attained it. This is all very 
true. It is only by a strong effort that one can correct 
deformities which have existed for years, and force his 
body into a correct poise. A long time must elapse 
before he will be able to hold a correct poise naturally 
and unconsciously. Indeed, it is probable that what 
has been aptly termed “ forcible carriage ” of the 
body is the natural and proper method. The spirited 
horse which holds his head high, his neck gracefully 
arched, his back curved, and every limb firmly placed, 
maintains his beautiful poise, which is at once recog¬ 
nized as an evidence of strength and vigor as well as 
of beauty, by forcible though spontaneous effort. The 
same horse, when sick or exhausted, hangs his head. 
The graceful curve of the neck and back are gone. 
The limbs are relaxed. Both grace and beauty are 
lost. The change is not due to the fact that the 
horse holds himself in a different position, but simply 
to his failure to hold himself up. It is precisely 
so with the human form. A graceful and beau¬ 
tiful poise, the characteristic of health, must be main¬ 
tained by a forcible effort; but by the proper training 
of the muscles and the development of healthful vigor 
in the body in general, this effort will become a pleas¬ 
ure rather than a task, and will finally come to be so 
spontaneous and natural that a correct poise will 
always be assumed without thought or conscious effort. 
This is the point to which every person who under¬ 
takes to follow the work marked out in these lessons 
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should seek to attain. We do not hesitate to guar¬ 
antee that any person who is not yet past middle age, 
who will faithfully execute the exercises prescribed, 
will find himself, at the end of one year from the 
present time, marvelously improved in health, strength, 
and vigor, and especially in grace, freedom of move¬ 
ment, and dignity of bearing. He will also acquire such 
lightness and buoyancy in making muscular effort, and 
such ability for endurance, as will quite astonish him. 

The following exercises should be practiced in the 
correct standing position :— 

Exercise 2 ( swaying ).—Hold the body firm, and 
sway slightly forward and backward, taking care that 
there is no bending of any part of the body except the 
ankle joint, which should be treated as a hinge. The 
toes and heels must be kept upon the floor, and every 
muscle of the body firm and tense, a correct poise be¬ 
ing maintained all the time. The swaying movement 
should first be very slight, but may be gradually in¬ 
creased until the head moves several inches back and 
forth. 

Exercise j (half-standing—foot-raising). —Raise the 
right foot in a straight line, with the toe pointing down, 
until opposite the left knee. Hold the raised foot in 
position while counting ten, then return it to po¬ 
sition, meantime keeping the body rigid and in per¬ 
fect poise. Repeat the same exercise with the left 
foot. Alternate thus until each foot has been raised 
five times for the first exercise, increasing the number 
of times each morning, until the foot can be raised 
and held in this manner while counting fifty, and re¬ 
peated for each foot ten or fifteen times. 

Exercise 4 (toe-standing). —While holding the body 
in perfect poise, sway a few times, then raise the heels 
an inch or two from the floor, keeping the legs and 
the body firm, being specially careful not to bend the 
knees or throw the head forward. Hold position 
while counting ten, then lower the heels to the floor. 
Repeat ten or fifteen times for the first lesson, grad¬ 
ually increasing the length of time the body is held in 
a raised position, and also rising higher upon the toes 
as the muscles of the legs acquire strength. 


Directions for Practice. — Practice the preceding 
exercises during the month of January as follows: — 

First week, practice Exercise 1. Assume the cor¬ 
rect position, and hold it from two to five minutes from 
three to six times daily, and take the correct poise as 
many times during the day as possible. 

Second week, practice Exercises 1 and 2, for ten 
minutes three times a day. 

Third week, practice Exercise 3, in connection 
with Exercises t and 2, for ten minutes three times a 
day or fifteen minutes twice a day. 

Fourth week, practice Exercise 4, in connection 
with Exercises 1, 2, and 3, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes twice daily. 

We must not forget to warn the reader that if he 
undertakes to carry out the exercises described in 
this article, he will at first experience backaches, 
sideaches, neckaches, legaches, shoulderaches, and 
probably aches, pains and soreness in every part of 
the body. He must not, however, be discouraged on 
this account, but must persevere, perhaps lessening 
the vigor of the exercise for a day or two, and in a 
few days all of these aches and pains will disappear, 
never to appear again if the exercise which pro¬ 
duced them is taken regularly each day. As new ex¬ 
ercises are tried, new pains will appear, and will dis¬ 
appear as quickly if the exercise is persevered in. 
The occurrence of pains is not an indication that the 
exercise has done harm, but that the muscle exer¬ 
cised was weak, and needed the very work which it 
has been made to do. The pain is produced by the 
quickened circulation in the muscle used, by which 
nature is bringing to it an increased quantity of nu¬ 
triment, as a result of which the muscle will in a 
short time become larger and stronger, and able to 
do the work required of it without difficulty, and 
without the occurrence of pain or soreness. Exer¬ 
cises taken with so great care that no pain or sore¬ 
ness can possibly result, will not be likely to do any 
good, as pain and soreness are indications of the 
activity of the tissue-building process by which nat¬ 
ure undertakes to make the muscle stronger. 


Ancient Breathing Exercises. —Prof. Max Mul¬ 
ler has recently published some extracts from the 
Sanscrit, which describe breathing exercises, consist¬ 
ing of deep breathing, expelling and drawing in the 
breath at a regular rate, and holding the breath, for 
the purpose, as was said, of steadying the mind. The 
person taking this exercise was directed to assume a 
firm and easy position, and then to carefully regulate 
the breath,—drawing it in through one nostril, clos¬ 


ing the other nostril with the finger, then after retain¬ 
ing it for some time, sending it out through the 
other nostril. The time occupied in the three parts 
of the exercise,—inhalation, retention, and exhala¬ 
tion,—was regulated by the repetition of the syl¬ 
lable om. It was claimed that this method of breath¬ 
ing gave remarkable clearness to the mind, and pre¬ 
pared the individual for a mental state in which 
most exceptional powers might be manifested. 






SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SKIRT. 


One of the radical defects in woman’s clothing 
from a health standpoint, is the lack of proper pro¬ 
tection for the limbs. While the trunk of the body 
is clothed with from five to six, and sometimes even 
ten thicknesses, the limbs and feet, which, because 
they are so far from the vital centers, need to be sup¬ 
plied with the greater artificial warmth, are not in¬ 
frequently covered with but one thickness, and that 
of cotton. To be sure, they are draped about with 
numerous skirts, but these garments generally con¬ 
tribute far more, with their tight bands and heavy 
materials, to pressure about the waist and weight 
upon the hips than to any additional warmth about 
the extremities. 

Loose skirts, even though they be multiplied in 
number, are entirely inadequate to secure the needed 

warmth, since the simple 
motion of the limbs in 
walking creates a current 
of air about them under¬ 
neath the warmest skirt. 
A person thus clad, going 
from a high temperature 
indoors into a low one 
without, soon becomes 
chilled by the constant 
circulation of cold air 
about the extremities, 
created by the wind¬ 
blown skirts. Many cases 
of serious illness may thus 
be attributed to insuffi¬ 
cient clothing of the 
limbs. 

These objections to a 
garment so commonly 
considered indispensable 
to woman’s wardrobe, 
have led to the invention 
of various substitutes 
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which clothe the limbs 
in some separate fash¬ 
ion. Among these, the 
knitted divided-skirt 
with waist, and the 
equestrienne tights rep¬ 
resented in the accom¬ 
panying cuts, are pre¬ 
eminently serviceable 
as cold weather gar¬ 
ments. With a union 
undersuit of wool, worn 
under a similar one of 
linen or cambric, a 
knitted divided skirt of 
suitable thickness, and 
an ordinary dress, one 
may be lightly, warm¬ 
ly, and equably clothed 
throughout, without 
corsets, bands, straps, 
or any other super¬ 
fluous accessories. 

When going for a walk 
or ride, if a pair of the 
knitted tights are drawn 
on over the divided 
skirt, and a short closed wrap added for the trunk 
and arms, one is far better protected than it is possi¬ 
ble to be with the heaviest and warmest Newmarket, 
or long cloak of any sort, while the freedom of mo¬ 
tion and the feeling of lightness gained are unsurpassed 
by any other adjustment of the clothing. 

Many ladies prefer the tights to the divided skirt 
for indoor wear, and have altogether discarded loose 
skirts in their favor. A trial of either style of gar¬ 
ment is quite sufficient to convince one that for 
warmth, comfort, and ease they are far superior to 
the from three to a half dozen loose skirts often worn 
in the attempt to keep warm during the cold season. 

E. E. K. 



KNIT DIVIDED SKIRTS. 
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WISE AND FOOLISH. 


As a sound body is the necessary foundation of a 
sound ruind, food, clothes, exercise, all the conditions 
of daily life, are important considerations in training 
girls either for high scholarship or practical work; 
and yet how little attention is paid to hygiene ! A 
physician need but look at the forms of our girls to 
appreciate the violence done to nature in the small 
waists, constrained gait and manners, of all we meet. 
In looking at the beautiful paintings and statuary in 
the Old World, I have often wondered whence came 
our idea of the female form. It is certainly like noth¬ 
ing in heaven above or the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth; for even the traditional mer¬ 
maid is vouchsafed more breathing power than the 
woman of the nineteenth century. None of the old 
artists have immortalized anything of the kind in 
marble or on canvass. Those of our own times turn 
away in disgust from the daughters of Hancock and 
Adams, to copy the Venuses and Madonnas of the 
past for the perfection of womanly grace and beauty. 

All sensible men laugh at their wasp-like waists, 
and women themselves affect to dislike them, and 
always declare, when attacked, that their clothing is 
loose, that they are small naturally, which is to say 
that God, by way of making a variety of the human 
species, thought fit to tap the ribs of the American 
woman. I do not like to interfere with the designs 
of Providence, but I should like to see the experi¬ 
ment fairly tried, for one generation, of hanging all 
woman’s clothing loosely on her shoulders, that we 
might learn what hand God had in her present weak¬ 
ness and deformity. 

Ordinarily, a girl of fourteen is a healthy, happy, 
romping being, with short hair, short dress, and clothes 
hung loosely on her shoulders; but as soon as her 
skirts trail, and dressmakers begin to “form the waist,” 
as they say, a change takes place at once in her whole 
manner and appearance. She is moody, listless, 
weary, struts when she runs, cries when she should 


laugh, and all this at the very age when she should 
manifest new vigor and enthusiasm. Much of this is 
to be attributed to the many unnatural restraints 
placed on girls, the indoor life and sedentary habits; 
but more to her dress than to any other cause. The 
tight waist compressing the ribs, prevents a free cir¬ 
culation of the blood and action of the heart and 
lungs, and paralyzes a belt of nerves and muscles 
at least six inches in width around that part of the 
body. 

When we remember that deep breathing has much 
to do with deep thinking, we see the relationship be¬ 
tween scholarship and dress. Girls, by the style and 
material of their clothing, are practically debarred 
from all out-door amusements; and yet they need 
them as much as boys do, and if well trained and 
properly dressed, would take as much pleasure in 
them. It is as one of the conditions of health that 
the question of dress becomes one of great im¬ 
portance. 

“There was a time in the history of mankind,” 
says Carlyle, “when man was primary and his rags 
secondary; but times have changed; clothes now 
make the man.” I hope we are fast coming to that 
period in the history of woman when health and free¬ 
dom in woman are to be the first consideration. If 
girls are to hold equal place, with equal force, in the 
world of work, an entire revolution in their dress is 
inevitable. When I was young, with a short dress 
hung loosely on my shoulders, a round hat, and a 
pair of light shoes made precisely like my father’s, I 
used to walk five miles before breakfast, or ride ten 
miles on horseback; and to that early and continued 
obedience to physical laws I am indebted for a life of 
uninterrupted health and happiness. 

Health is the moral condition of all women. Weak¬ 
ness, disease, pain, and sorrow are the results, in all 
cases, of violated law and divine ordination.— Eliza¬ 
beth Cady Stanton . 


Protect the Children.— Many mothers are still 
ignorant respecting the necessity for the proper cloth¬ 
ing of children, especially in regard to the protection 
of the limbs. Not infrequently children may be seen 
upon the street whose legs are almost bare, and who 
wear low-necked clothing. This exposure of the two 
extremities of the trunk is harmful in the highest de¬ 
gree. It induces in the lungs pneumonia and tem¬ 
porary bronchitis, and in the bowels, inflammation, 


congestion, and various other morbid conditions, 
which may lay the foundation for chronic ill health 
in after years. Mothers should see that their chil¬ 
dren are warmly clad, and especially that their feet 
and legs, arms and shoulders, are thoroughly well 
protected. A child, owing to its greater surface in 
proportion to its size, is much less able to protect 
itself against the cold than a grown person, and hence 
needs more and warmer clothing. 




THE NEED OF PURITY REFORM. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 


The evidence of the decadence of morals, especially 
in the rising generation, is such as to alarm those who 
are at all awake to the tendencies of the time. Modesty 
and a virtuous shamefacedness are quite too rare in 
these degenerate clays. The whole tenor of fashion¬ 
able society seems to be such as to encourage the 
cultivation of manners not the most favorable to pu¬ 
rity. Thousands of intelligent and serious-minded 
men and women in all parts of the civilized world, 
have recognized the spirit of the age in this regard, 
and appreciate the necessity of agitating the subject 
and improving every proper opportunity for the cul¬ 
tivation of a better sentiment, and the inculcation of 
the heaven-bom principles of purity of heart, which 
alone can lead to purity of life. 

Very few are aware of the prevalence of impurity 
at the present day. Even those who are themselves 
impure, scarcely appreciate the number of those of 
like character. Thousands of those who pass as 
good moral members of society, communicants of 
churches in good standing, carry beneath their pious 
garb hearts full of iniquity. In saying this, the 
writer speaks what he knows, not what he has learned 
by hearsay, or what he has guessed at. These state¬ 
ments are based upon actual knowledge gained from 
those who have been led astray by the influences and 
associations which surround men and women, young 
and old, in almost every community. We are not 
speaking too emphatically when we say that modern 
society hides under the garb of decent respectability 
a veritable Sodom. 

Perhaps one of the most active foes to purity is 
the prurient literature of the day,— trashy novels, 
sentimental Sunday-school books, and sensational 
newspapers. The popular story papers probably do 
vastly more mischief than do such grossly indecent 
publications as the Police Gazette, and the books and 
pictures which Mr. Comstock is so industriously en¬ 
gaged in suppressing. In a medical experience of 
scarcely twenty years, the writer has met several 
scores of young persons who confessed that their 
lapse from a chaste life was due to the reading of 


this sort of literature. A prominent pulpit orator, in 
referring to this class of lit rature, did not state the 
matter with undue force when he asserted that “ the 
ten plagues of Egypt have returned, and the frogs 
and lice have hopped and skioped over our parlor 
tables.” How many parents are awake to the grav¬ 
ity of this cause of impurity. 

There are those who dislike such plain talk, and 
who imagine that silence is the best policy. To such 
we say, This question cannot be ignored without neg¬ 
lecting a great portion of the instruction of Holy 
Writ. The Almighty himself has placed it in the 
bosom of the Ten Commandments. It rises most 
vividly before us in the pictures which the Bible 
gives us of the lives of both good and bad men. A 
hundred times it is mentioned in the epistles of the 
New Testament. Still more frequently we hear it in 
the solemn denunciations and admonitions of the 
Old Testament. Indeed, the Bible, as has been 
aptly said, “ thunders ” against it; then why should 
we hold our peace when the world has never seen an 
ege which needed more to be warned, admonished, 
and instructed ? 

Evil association is often the avenue through which 
the father of lies and iniquity leads his victims dow r n 
to ruin. A moral contagion is abroad in the world. 
The troops of boys of all ages, from five to twenty, 
that we see upon the streets of every city, sit¬ 
ting on the curbstone, loitering about 'the corners, 
gathering here and there in little knots from which 
the ears of passers-by may easily catch words and 
phrases which bring the blush to virtue’s cheek, are 
evidence that parents are by no means generally 
awake to the danger which lies in evil companion¬ 
ship. Many boys, especially in the cities, are, after 
they reach the age of ten or twelve years, allowed to 
select their own associates; and it is generally the 
case that the association most easily formed is with 
some foul-minded youth, who is only too anxious to 
impart to an innocent lad the evil knowledge which 
he has in like means gained from some other boy 
missionary of evil. 
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SOCIAL PURITY. 


The damage which would be done by a terrific 
hurricane sweeping with destructive force through a 
thickly settled district, is insignificant compared with 
the evil work which may be accomplished by one 
vicious lad. No community is free from these vi¬ 
pers. Every school, no matter how select it may be, 
contains a greater or less number of these young 
moral lepers. Often they pursue their work unsus¬ 
pected by the good and pure, who do not dream of 
the vileness pent up in the young brains which have 
not yet learned the multiplication table, and scarcely 
learned to read. 

Vice spreads like wild-fire. It is more “catch¬ 
ing " than the most contagious disease, and more tena¬ 
cious, when once implanted, than the leprosy. Scores 
of times has the writer seen a fond parent's heart wrung 
with anguish at the revelation of the fact that an idol¬ 
ized son or daughter had for years been traveling in 
the pathway of iniquity, right under the parental eye, 
without the first suspicion of such a course having 
been entertained by the too indulgent and too trust¬ 
ing parent. Eternal vigilance is the price of purity, 
as well as of moral safety in every other particular. 
In one brief moment, the mind of a pure child may 
be inoculated with the virus of corruption which may 
work its moral, mental, and physical ruin. 

Impurity of thought is the foundation of all im¬ 
purity of action. Occupation of mind and body is 
one of the best moral safeguards. Mental stagnation 
is an invitation to evil thoughts, and from evil thoughts 
are born evil actions. Thousands of people fall into 
evil ways simply for want of mental occupation. 
This is especially true of the young. An unoccupied 
mind is like a stagnant pool, the water of which grows 
foul and impure simply from want of activity. Turn 
a lively brook into a pond covered with green slime 
and teeming with filth, and send the putrid water 
dancing over the pebbles, whirling and boiling in a 
thousand eddies, and dashing in little waterfalls, 
and soon it becomes pure. If you wish to keep a 
child's mind free from unwholesome thoughts, and to 
develop a character which will prompt to good and 
useful acts, fill it so full of wholesome and useful 
truths and facts that there will be no room for evil. 

Undoubtedly, unwholesome food, especially the use 
of such stimulating articles as spices and other con¬ 
diments, flesh-meats, pastry, and highly seasoned 
viands, is one of the most active causes of impurity 
in modern times. The early Romans who fed upon 
the simple fruits of the earth, were as chaste in morals 
as abstemious in diet. Under the degrading influence 
of a luxurious and stimulating dietary, the Roman 
emperors developed a degree of moral turpitude that 
astonished even the heathen world. The great mon¬ 
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archies which once ruled the world became dissipated 
and corrupt only when their citizens became wealthy 
and adopted luxurious modes of life. Simplicity in 
diet, dress, manners, and in all the habits of life, are 
most conducive to virtue. 

Many of the usages and customs of our modern 
society seem to open the door to vice, and lead 
the young and inexperienced unconsciously away 
from the path of purity and virtue. To fashion¬ 
able dress must be charged no small share of the 
mischief wrought by impurity. False ambitions 
and false standards of dress are among the great¬ 
est obstacles to purity reform. Fashionable dress 
is as demoralizing to women in its way, as is lux¬ 
ury to men. Women of all classes, rich as well as 
poor, must be brought to consider “the body more 
than raiment," and instead of endeavoring to ape 
a dressmaker’s model, shaped or dictated by the 
demimonde of Paris, learn to clothe “ this temple of 
the Holy Ghost" so simply and so healthfully that it 
may be a fit dwelling-place for the Spirit of Him who 
created it. 

Ignorance is one of the mightiest allies of vice. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed against sin and 
iniquity, as well as against misfortune of any sort. Yet 
how many foolish mothers try to persuade themselves 
that ignorance and innocence are synonyms! The 
divine laws of purity which govern the body, must be 
taught our children, must be learned for ourselves; 
then shall we and they be prepared to serve God with 
“a pure heart fervently." Ingorance leaves wide 
open the door through which may enter the demons 
which can make of the temple where Divinity should 
be enthroned, a veritable hiding-place for every un¬ 
clean thing. We must lay aside our prudishness and 
false modesty, and plainly but delicately warn, in¬ 
struct, and admonish those who are walking in the 
ways of sin, whether openly or secretly, and vigi¬ 
lantly guard those little ones whose pure hearts are 
yet untainted by its contagion. 

One of the most blessed results of this work is 
that it ennobles, purifies, and elevates those who en¬ 
gage in it. The one who reaches out his hand in an 
earnest, sincere effort to lift another up to a higher 
plane of life, in so doing lifts himself up to higher 
and holier ground. This work is noble, Christ-like, 
elevating. Are there not hundreds among those who 
read this paragraph who are willing to engage in such 
beneficent labor ? A word of warning here and there, 
a word of encouragement, of instruction, and above 
all an example of holy living and exemplary walk 
and conversation,— by such means a sincere soul, in¬ 
spired by an earnest, pure purpose, may save thousands 
from physical and moral destruction. 



Next month we shall expose a number of popular 
“ Cancer Cures” in this department. 


Poisoning by Piso’s Consumption Cure. — Ac¬ 
cording to the Kansas Medical Journal , two cases of 
poisoning by the use of this nostrum have occurred in 
a single month in Nebraska. At this rate, we shall 
soon have a formidable rival for “ Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing-Syrup,” which has doubtless killed hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps we might safely say thousands, of 
babies, and older children, too. A perusal of the fol¬ 
lowing, which is published as the formula for “ Piso’s 
Consumption Cure,” will reveal the secret of its 
poisonous properties : — 


Tinct. tolu, 

}4 OZ. 

FI. ext. lobelia, 

2 dr. 

FI. ext. cannabis indica, 

2 dr. 

Chloroform, 

1 dr. 

Sulph. morphia, 

4 gr. 

Tartar emetic, 

4 gr. 

Ess. mentha viridis, 

10 drops. 

Water, 

8 oz. 

Sugar, 

14 oz. 


•* Fleury’s Tasteless Cascarine.” This nostrum 
is manufactured by the Fleury Medicine Co., of Spring- 
field, III. It is claimed to be a harmless remedy for 
biliousness, costiveness, dizziness, headache, and tor¬ 
pid liver. It is sold in small wooden cylinders, each 
of which contains about three quarters of a dram of 
yellowish-white powder. A careful examination of 
this powder, according to New Idea , shows it to be 
composed of sub-nitrate of bismuth and calomel, 
mixed with powdered sugar. The manufacturers of 
this nostrum have evidently taken advantage of the 
well-known laxative properties of cascara, a California 
herb, and have wished the people to believe that their 
so-called “ Cascarine ” contains the active principles 
of this efficient drug. This method of deception 
is not uncommon with charlatans of this class. It will 
be noticed that the mixture does not contain a particle 
of cascara, or anything derived from this drug. 


Mother Siegel’s Syrup. —This nostrum is very 
widely sold, and consequently largely used, in En¬ 
gland as well as in America. The following formula 
we give on good authority, as being a correct repre¬ 
sentation of the constituents of this medicine. As 
will be readily seen, it contains nothing remarkable 
or characteristic. It is simply a compound of very 
common drugs, none of which possess any real 
curative virtues : — 


Cone, decoction of aloes (1 to 4), 

60 

m. 

Borax, 

x *3 

gm. 

Capsicum, powdered. 

0.13 

gm. 

Gentian, powdered, 

2-3 

gm. 

Sassafras oil, 

o -3 

gm. 

Wintergreen oil, 

0.12 

gm. 

Rectified spirit, 

7-5 

gm. 

Fluid extract dandelion, 

7*5 

gm. 

Syrup, 

*2 5 

gm. 

Fatal Poisoning by «* Chlorodyne.’ 

”—An Austra- 


lian medical journal calls attention to the fact that a 
woman who had taken a dose of “Chlorodyne” at 
night, and nursed her twin babies afterward, found her 
little ones showing symptoms of narcotic poisoning 
the next morning. The infants died during the day. 
The death of the little ones will not appear at all 
remarkable when the composition of “Chlorodyne ” is 
known. The following is reputed to be the formula 
of this very popular pain-relieving and sleep-produc¬ 
ing preparation, against the use of which we most un¬ 
hesitatingly warn our readers : — 


Morphine hydrochlor. (mur.), 

32 

g r 

. 

Alcohol, 

3 

fl. 

oz. 

Tinct. cannabis indica, 

1 

fi. 

oz. 

Tinct. capsicum, 

3 ° 

minims. 

Oil peppermint, 

12 

minims. 

Chloroform, 

1 

n. 

oz. 

Acid hydrocyanic dil., 

2 

a. 

dr. 

Glycerin sufficient to make 

8 

a. 

oz. 


Mixtures of this sort should be prohibited. No pow¬ 
erful drug should ever be taken, except by the pre¬ 
scription of a wise and intelligent physician. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN QUACKS. 


A great number of merciless charlatans impose 
upon the public in the sale of worthless compounds 
labeled with the alluring title, “Compound Oxygen.” 
There are at least a dozen different articles on the 
market which are sold under this name. We have 
examined a number of these compounds, and have 
not yet found a single one possessed of any medicinal 
virtues whatever. A number of years ago we ob¬ 
tained a sample of “Starkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen,” which we believe is the original of the 
whole class of secret nostrums sold under this name. 
The young lady who was taking the “ Compound Oxy¬ 
gen ” had been presented with a bottle by a friend, and 
thought it was doing her spine a vast amount of good. 
She had suffered for a number of years from spinal 
irritation, hysteria, and a variety of nervous symp¬ 
toms which had rendered her life miserable. We 
sent a sample of the “ Compound Oxygen,” and also of 
the “Oxygen Aqua” which accompanied it, to Prof. 
Prescott of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 
Prof. Prescott enjoys a world-wide reputation as a 
chemist, and his analysis can be relied upon. The 
following is an exact copy of his report: — 

“‘Compound Oxygen. Keep dark.* A colorless 
aqueous solution of nitrate of ammonia and nitrate 
of lead, the two salts being in nearly equal propor¬ 
tions, and together forming about three per cent of 
the solution. 

“‘Oxygen Aquae, for digestion. Keep cool.’ One 
of the grades of compound oxygen, a colorless, odor¬ 
less, and tasteless liquid, found to be water of a com¬ 
mendable degree of purity, quite free from sophistica¬ 
tions ; probably this is the original compound oxygen.” 

Prof. Prescott also made an analysis of a compound 


oxygen sent out by Dr. O'Leary, of Boston, a notori¬ 
ous charlatan and traveling quack. Dr. O’Leary’s 
compound oxygen contains, according to Prof. Pres¬ 
cott’s analysis, alcohol, chloroform, bitter almonds, 
balsam of tolu, and red coloring matter,— not quite 
so good an article as the compound oxygen made by 
Starkey & Palen, which contained a smaller propor¬ 
tion of poisonous drugs (only three per cent of ni¬ 
trate of ammonium and lead), consequently not likely 
to do any harm. We quote as follows from the Drug¬ 
gists' Circular respecting these nostrums : — 

“The first two samples (from Drs. Starkey and 
Palen, of Philadelphia) were sent to Prof. Prescott 
for analysis, by the editor of Good Healthy who re¬ 
marked as follows: ‘It should be remembered that 
this solution is to be wsed by inhalation, a teaspoon¬ 
ful being added to a small quantity of warm water, 
through which air is drawn by means of a glass tube. 
Neither of the substances contained in the solution 
is volatile at the temperature at which the solution is 
used, so that it is impossible for any medicinal prop¬ 
erty whatever to be imparted by this boasted remedy, 
except what comes from the warm water, which is 
itself very healing when used in this way, as we have 
demonstrated in hundreds of cases. Prof. Prescott 
also tested the vapor given off from the pure solution 
when it was boiled, but found nothing more than the 
vapor of water. 

“ The ‘ Compound Oxygen’ is usually accompanied 
by what the manufacturers are pleased to call ‘Oxy¬ 
gen Aquae,’ which they recommend their patients to 
take as an aid to digestion. The analysis of this 
showed it to be nothing but water. The most care¬ 
ful tests revealed nothing else.” 


Nostrums. —A cynical Frenchman remarked that 
the treatment of consumption is “ opium and lies.” 
The same may be said of dyspepsia, torpid liver, 
and a great variety of other maladies, omitting the 
opium. The great multitude of patent nostrums 
which are advertised and guaranteed to cure all the 
common maladies to which human beings are sub¬ 
ject, are remarkable only for the mendacity with 
which their respective merits are set forth by ad¬ 
vertisers. 


“Garfield Tea.” — According to the manufactur¬ 
ers, the Stillman Remedy Co., of New York, “Gar¬ 
field Tea” “is composed wholly of herbs; a natural 
remedy, potent and harmless. Directions: Place a 


heaping teaspoonful of the herbs in a tin cup or ves¬ 
sel ; add a teacupful of boiling water, let the cup re¬ 
main on the fire until the water boils up, then cover, 
and remove from the fire; strain, and drink every 
night on retiring.” New Idea has made an examina¬ 
tion of “Garfield Tea,” and finds it is composed of 
senna leaves and couch grass. Any one who wishes 
a drink made of these drugs, can obtain it at less 
expense by purchasing the ingredients directly of any 
druggist, and mixing them to suit. It is claimed that 
“ Garfield Tea” is a harmless remedy for liver and 
kidney disorders. It is just as useful as senna leaves 
and couch grass, neither more nor less. We have 
never yet known of a case of liver or kidney trouble 
cured by the use of these very common drugs. 





THE RAGE FOR PEPTOGENS. 


Notwithstanding the assertion made by Dr. 
Roberts, the eminent English physiologist, that the 
digestion of the modern civilized man has become so 
vigorous that it is necessary for him to use alcohol 
as a means of slowing down the too rapid process, 
and thus preventing “ an undue and dangerous accel¬ 
eration of nutrition,” it is a fact which must have 
come to the attention of the least-observing person, 
that there has been within recent times a great in¬ 
crease in the number, and in the consumption, of 
articles recommended as aids to digestion. The 
number of preparations of pepsin, pancreatin, dias¬ 
tase, malt, peptones, peptonoids, and other so- 
called digestive agents, is legion, and their consump¬ 
tion is so great that numerous immense establish¬ 
ments are wholly devoted to their production, and 
several medical journals are published for the ex¬ 
press purpose of advertising them. As a result of 
the glowing advertisements of these articles which 
are scattered about the country, and their frequent 
prescription by physicians, thousands of persons 
have come to depend so entirely upon the use of 
artificial digestive agents and artificially digested 
food, that they really have very little use for their 
own stomachs and other digestive organs. In con¬ 
sequence, these organs become less and less efficient 
in their action, until in some cases the digestive 
functions become almost completely inert. We 
have met many cases of this sort, in which the prin¬ 
cipal need was for the education of the digestive or¬ 
gans to the performance of their natural functions. 
'The first step in these cases was, of course, the with¬ 
drawal of the artificial aids so long employed. Ex¬ 
periments made long ago by a French physiologist 
demonstrated that the prolonged use of such agents 
lessened the natural vigor of the digestive organs. 

Doubtless much of the mischief arising from the 


use of these various preparations is due to the mis¬ 
representations made concerning them. For exam¬ 
ple, in the advertisements of pepsin, pancreatin, and 
other digestive agents, no mention is ever made of 
the fact that these substances are really by no means 
harmless, that they not infrequently generate poison¬ 
ous substances if they are not themselves actually 
poisonous, and that their prolonged use is certain to 
be detrimental rather than beneficial, even if some 
temporary benefit might be derived from them. 
After having employed agents of this class for sev¬ 
eral years, we have, as the result of careful observa¬ 
tion, come to discontinue their use almost wholly. 
Indeed, although we constantly have under treatment 
scores of cases of digestive disorders of all sorts, it 
is very rarely that we ever make a prescription of 
any digestive agent or pre-digested food. 

In one of the periodicals devoted to the adver¬ 
tisement of food preparations, the Dietetic Gazette , 
we find, in the editorial department, an article rec¬ 
ommending these artificial digesters and artificially 
digested foods for fever cases, and especially for 
consumptives. The writer says, “No food should 
be given without its appropriate digester, — pepsin, 
pancreatin, or diastase.” A little further along in 
the same journal, we find an article quoted from the 
Sanitary Era , extolling the virtues of “ bovinine,” a 
preparation which consists chiefly of beefs blood, 
glycerine, and whisky. It is said of this repulsive 
preparation that it consists of “unchanged albumi¬ 
noids requiring no digestion, but ready for blood,”— 
as if unchanged albuminoids could be absorbed di¬ 
rectly into the system from the stomach, or through 
any other channel 1 Human blood cannot be manu¬ 
factured out of beef’s blood any more readily than it 
can be made out of beefsteak, or any other form of 
flesh food. Digestion is necessary, the same as in the 
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case of any food substance. Nevertheless, this prep¬ 
aration is recommended in all cases of consumption, 
nervous prostration, loss of digestion, etc. 

In the same paragraph, the following statement is 
made as a warning against the use of the artificial 
digestive agents so commonly employed : “ It should 
be remembered that all artificial ferments or aids to 
digestion are poisons, and if used for any length of 
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time will destroy the functional energies of the stom¬ 
ach/’ Doubtless if each one of the manufacturers of 
these various preparations was to tell what he knows 
about the weak points of some other firm’s prepara¬ 
tion, the public would be sufficiently warned against 
a dependence upon these artificial aids, which at best 
can do nothing more than furnish a poor substitute 
for the natural vigor of the stomach. 


KOCH’S DISCOVERY OF A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


The whole civilized world has been agitated during 
the last few weeks by the announcement by Prof. 
Koch, of Berlin, that he had probably discovered a 
cure for consumption. Prof. Koch, as is well known, 
is the discoverer of the germ cause of this dread 
malady. That the little microbe thus discovered 
eight or nine years ago, is the real cause of consump¬ 
tion of the lungs, and of the same disease in other 
parts of the body, is now generally admitted, although 
for some years it was disputed by numerous investi¬ 
gators. Prof. Koch has made a great number of ex¬ 
periments for the purpose of finding some substance 
which would prevent the growth of these microbes, 
and thus stay the progress of the disease and effect a 
cure. His experiments have been chiefly conducted 
upon guinea pigs, and he claims to have at last dis¬ 
covered a substance which, when injected into the 
tissues of the animal, will not only destroy the tissues 
diseased by the microbes, and thus effect a cure, but 
will render the animal proof against future inocula¬ 
tions with the germ. As is well known, guinea pigs 
are the most susceptible to this malady of any animal, 
and much more so than are human beings. Conse¬ 
quently it is reasonable to suppose that a remedy 
which will cure and protect a guinea pig from con¬ 
sumption, will also have the same effect upon a person. 

Prof. Koch has been continuing his experiments 
upon persons afflicted with consumption, and with 
such results as promise unqualified success. Thou¬ 
sands of physicians from various countries have 


Tea. —Experiments which have been recently made 
with tea show that it distinctly hinders the digestion 
of albuminoids ; in other words, it interferes with 
stomach digestion. It is doubtless on this account 
that tea is so frequently a cause of sick headache, 
nervous headache, and other nervous symptoms 
which depend directly upon some disorder of the 
stomach. The writer has cured many cases of 
chronio nervous headache and sick headache, by 
simply insisting that the patient discontinue the use 
of tea or coffee. 


visited Berlin, but as yet very little positive infor¬ 
mation respecting the nature of the remedy has been 
communicated to the public. Those who have been 
rushing to Berlin for the purpose of getting informa¬ 
tion, have had little or no return for their trouble and 
expense, as nothing more is to be learned in that city 
at the present time than in almost any place which is 
reached by postal and telegraph lines. To assure 
ourselves upon this point, we sent several weeks ago 
a telegram to Berlin, seeking information, and re¬ 
ceived in reply a courteous answer from Prof. Koch, 
transmitted through the American legation of that 
city, stating that no information could be obtained 
at present further than what has been published, but 
that a supply of the prospective lymph would be 
forthcoming after a few weeks. 

We have taken measures to secure a supply of the 
lymph at the earliest possible moment, and shall im¬ 
mediately subject it to a careful investigation for the 
purpose of testing its qualities. This discovery of 
Prof. Koch is so perfectly along the line of the most 
recent discoveries in medical science that we have 
much confidence in its genuineness, and shall be sur¬ 
prised if it does not prove to be, if not so great a 
success as the public have been led to believe by 
newspaper accounts, at least a very important means 
of combatting a disease which carries off one seventh 
of the human family in civilized countries. We will 
keep our readers informed respecting further develop¬ 
ments in this direction. 


The Origin of Consumption.— An eminent vet¬ 
erinary authority, Dr. Huidekope, asserts that half the 
consumption in this country is due to tuberculous cat¬ 
tle. Of course it may not be possible to establish 
this statement by positive evidence, but when one 
considers the exceedingly contagious character of 
the disease, and its great prevalence among cattle, it 
is easy to see that infection might occur in many 
ways, not only through the use of the infected flesh 
and infected milk, but through the inhalation of dust 
from the powdered sputa or excreta of the animal. 
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A RIDICULOUS ARGUMENT. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Canadian Health 
Journal , which we are glad to see has come to be 
a very staunch advocate of vegetarianism, recently 
quoted, in order to give its readers both sides of the 
question, extracts from an article by Dr. Drysdale, of 
England, in opposition to vegetarian ideas. Among 
the arguments presented by Dr. Drysdale is the fact 
that in herbivorous animals, such as sheep, the ali¬ 
mentary canal is twenty-eight times the length of the 
body, while in carnivorous animals, like the lion, it 
is comparatively short, being only about three times 
the length of the body. In man, as stated by Dr. 
Drysdale, the length of the alimentary canal is “ only 
about six times the length of the body.” 

Our able contemporary very properly remarks in 
reply : “ This, however, must indicate that man is 

not intended to subsist on grass and such coarse fod¬ 
der, but requires more concentrated food, such as 
cereal grains and their chemically prepared albumi¬ 
nous products, and probably the product of animals, 
as milk and eggs.” 


With this we wholly agree, but the force of Dr. 
Drysdale’s argument is not entirely broken until at¬ 
tention is called to the fact that in estimating the 
comparative length of the animal and its alimentary 
canal, the animal is measured from the end of its 
nose to the tip end of its backbone, not including the 
tail, while in the case of man, the measurement is 
made from the top of his head to the soles of his feet, 
including his legs, thus making his hight include his 
legs, which is just as sensible as it would be in meas¬ 
uring an animal to add to the measurement from the 
end of the nose to the end of the spine, the length of 
its hind legs. Measuring man as other animals are 
measured in making this comparison, the propor¬ 
tionate number six must be exactly doubled, making 
twelve. This clearly places man among such fru- 
givorous animals as the ape and the sloth, rather 
than approximating him to the carnivora. It is to 
such absurd arguments as this that the champions of 
flesh-eating are obliged to resort to sustain their un¬ 
natural and unscientific practice. 


Separate Beds. — The London Lancet recently 
called attention to the common practice in English- 
speaking countries, of two or more persons occupy¬ 
ing the same bed. The medical writer in the Lancet 
deprecates this practice as being exceedingly detri¬ 
mental to health, and opposed also to cleanliness and 
morality. The author maintains, and we think with 
good reason, that every person, large or small, old or 
young, should have his own bed. 


Dr. Mills, professor of physiology in McGill’s 
University, Montreal, Canada, announces the discov¬ 
ery that blood-vessels are glands, and that the lymph 
of the tissues is a secretion formed by the glandular 
construction of the blood-vessels. The Doctor also 
suggests that the walls of the alimentary canal are of 
the nature of glands, and that the products of diges¬ 
tion are changed into blood through the action of 
this peculiar glandular structure. 


How Much We Eat. —A clever Frenchman has 
been making an estimate of the amount of food eaten 
by an individual during a lifetime. He finds that a 
person who lives seventy years consumes a quantity 
of food which would fill twenty ordinary freight cars. 
A person who is a “good eater” may require, how¬ 
ever, as many as thirty cars to carry the supplies for 
his inner man; but those who are always hungry. 


whose stomachs seem never to be filled so full that 
they cannot receive additional supplies, would prob¬ 
ably require a special train, and a special engine to 
haul it, to represent the total amount consumed in a 
period of seventy years. 


Insanity From Tobacco-Using. — Kjelberg, ac¬ 
cording to the Medical Record , has recently described 
a form of mental disease which is observed most fre¬ 
quently in tobacco-chewers and snuff-takers, but is 
also sometimes seen in smokers. In this condition, 
the patient suffers from symptoms similar to those 
produced by malaria, — insomnia, nervousness, and 
depression of spirits, and after a time hallucinations, 
fixed ideas, and a tendency to suicide. A short time 
ago the papers recorded the case of a boy sixteen 
years old who was an inveterate cigar-smoker, and 
who hung himself because his father refused to give 
him money to buy more tobacco. Very likely this 
was a case of nicotine insanity, such as has been 
described by Kjelberg. 

Not long since, two cases of death by nicotine were 
reported in the papers, in one of which heart disease 
had been induced by smoking, and in the other a boy 
already suffering from heart disease was killed by 
cigarette smoking. It is high time that the wholesale 
poisoning induced by the filthy weed was stopped, by 
law, if necessary. 
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Hypnotism and Crime. —Much has been said in 
newspapers and medical journals respecting the possi¬ 
ble relation of hypnotism to crime, it having been 
contended by the opponents of hypnotism that a per¬ 
son while in the hypnotic state might be influenced 
by an evil-minded person to commit a crime, and 
thus not be responsible for his act. In a recent mur¬ 
der trial in Paris, the claim made by the defense was 
that the one who committed the crime was under hyp¬ 
notic influence in so doing. Prof. Charcot convinced 
the jury that it is impossible for any hypnotizer to 
influence a person to commit a crime against his will. 
The subject always retains a sufficient amount of will 
power to be able to resist any act of such a character. 
This testimony of Prof. Charcot, who is probably not 
excelled by any other person in a knowledge of hyp¬ 
notism, both practical and theoretical, is of no small 
importance, since it completely destroys any ap¬ 
parent scientific foundation for the popular error 
respecting the influence of one mind upon another, 
witchcraft, etc. 


A New Poison in Cheese. —Prof. V. C. Vaughan, 
director of the hygienic laboratory of the University 
of Michigan, who acquired world-wide celebrity a 
few years ago by the discovery of tyrotoxicon, the 
active principle of poison in cheese, has recently 
discovered another poison in that doubtful article of 
diet. Having received a number of samples which 
it was claimed had caused sickness and vomiting in 
those eating them, he proceeded to test their charac¬ 
ter by feeding portions of the cheese to cats and 
dogs. Vomiting and purging were produced as a 
result. However, no tyrotoxicon could be detected 
by the most careful examination. Some portions of 
the samples were subjected to a process by which 
the poisonous substance was extracted in solution. 
Forty drops of this solution injected beneath the 
skin of a white rat, produced death. A young dog 
to which a small quantity of the cheese had been 
fed, and which died as the result, was examined 
after death, and a simultaneous examination of the 
cheese and of the liver and spleen of the dead dog, 
revealed the presence of a peculiar germ common to 
both. This germ was cultivated in milk, and also 
in a germ incubator. Milk in which the pure germ 
was cultivated, was fatal to cats. Further examina¬ 
tion seems to show that this new deleterious property 
is a poisonous albumen, and that it is quite probable 
that all samples of green cheese contain more or less 
of it. 


Result of Alcoholic Prescription. — There is 
unquestionably much mischief done by physicians’ 
prescribing alcohol as a remedy for disease. Many 
physicians are in the habit of prescribing alcohol for 
nearly all maladies and nearly all patients indiscrim¬ 
inately. The writer has met a number of cases in 
which persons have been made confirmed drunkards 
by this practice. During the prevalence of the epi¬ 
demic of la grippe some months ago, several instances 
came under our notice in which persons kept them¬ 
selves in a state of semi-intoxication for days, either 
to prevent an attack, or as a means of curing a slight 
attack, of the disease. An eminent French physician 
publicly recommended alcohol as a preventive remedy 
for la grippe , in consequence of which fifteen hundred 
persons were arrested on the following day for drunk¬ 
enness. Twelve hundred of these people declared 
that they had done nothing more than follow the pre¬ 
scription of the physician referred to. 


Candies and Sweets. —The civilized “sugar tooth” 
is a monstrosity, although it is a taste which is culti¬ 
vated from babyhood with most American children. 
As to candies, they are something more than sweets; 
they are sweets adulterated with things which are 
harmful; for it is almost impossible to get candies 
made from pure sugar. The “sugar” from which 
most of them are made grew in a cornfield—an article 
known to commerce as glucose. At one time we 
wanted some glucose very much, and had been trying 
vainly to get it, when some one suggested that we try 
a candy manufactory. We did not suppose the pro¬ 
prietor would own to using the stuff, but he did, and 
sold us all we wanted at four cents a pound. We 
asked him if he thought it was fit to eat, and he re¬ 
plied, “ No ; I wouldn’t eat it for anything. I make 
the candy for other people to eat.” There is no 
doubt but many children are kept sick and fretful, 
especially with stomach and bowel troubles, from 
having too much sweets. Sugar causes an excessive 
flow of mucus, and brings on catarrh of the stomach, 
often while children are very young; and it is a most 
obstinate disease to cure. Give the little ones oat¬ 
meal and preparations of wheat, which are half 
starch. In the process of digestion, this starch will 
be changed into sugar, and in this way they will be 
furnished with all the sweets their systems require, 
if with the grains they take plenty of fruits, with their 
natural, healthful sweets. If they are not taught to 
like candies and other artificial “goodies,” they will 
have no appetite or craving for them. 




COMMUNICATION OF TYPHOID FEVER-THROUGH THE AIR. 


It is generally believed that typhoid fever is 
scarcely ever communicable except through the me¬ 
dium of water or through food. Recent investiga¬ 
tions which have been made by Dr. Chour, a French 
army surgeon, show most conclusively that an epi¬ 
demic of typhoid fever which broke out in a certain 
regiment, was due to the presence of typhoid germs 
in the dust of the barracks occupied by the soldiers. 
He found in this dust an average of fifty-six million 
microbes for each gram, and typhoid germs were 
abundant. The mortality was twenty-two per thou¬ 
sand from typhoid fever in the year 1887, and thirty- 
three per thousand in 1888. When the cause was 
discovered, the barracks were cleaned, and as a 
result the epidemic came at once to an end. 

Some years ago it became the duty of the writer, 
as one of a committee from the State Board of Health, 
to investigate the cause of an outbreak of typhoid fever 
in a large State institution. A careful examination 
was made of the water supply, and of the milk and 
other food supplies, without result. It was not diffi¬ 
cult, however, to trace the outbreak to contamination 


of the air. A single case of typhoid fever had been 
admitted to the institution some weeks previous. The 
sewer had thereby become contaminated, and in con¬ 
sequence of the direct communication of each one 
of the buildings occupied as dormitories with the 
sewer (the protection by means of traps being im¬ 
perfect, and the ordinary ventilation by means of the 
rain-water leaders being cut off through stoppage of 
the leaders with ice), the air in the basement of the 
building had become contaminated ; and as the whole 
air supply for each building was taken directly from 
the basement, into which a little fresh air w'as ad¬ 
mitted from outdoors now and then, the typhoid- 
fever poison was diffused with the greatest facility. 
The fact that typhoid fever may be communicated 
through the medium of the air should be kept in 
mind by those who nurse fever patients, and the 
greatest care should be taken that no portion of 
the discharges of the patient are so disposed of as 
to be converted into dust which may be diffused 
through the air, and thus communicate the disease 
to others. 


WHAT ABOUT SULPHUR DISINFECTION ? 


Said a patient the other day, “ I have noticed re¬ 
cently in the newspapers frequent statements which 
would make it appear that disinfection by sulphur 
fumes is ineffective. Is it true that this method of de¬ 
stroying germs which has been so much recommended 
by sanitary authorities everywhere, has at last been 
proven to be unavailing? If so, what equally con¬ 
venient method can be employed in its place ? ” 

Very little dependence can be placed upon medical 
or sanitary suggestions found in newspapers. While 
the opinions expressed often emanate from physicians, 
they are usually transmitted through reporters, whose 
knowledge of medical matters is so imperfect that by 


the time the facts communicated to them have reached 
the public, they are expressed in a widely different 
manner from that in which they were first stated, and 
are pretty certain to be sadly mixed with error. As 
regards sulphur fumigation, experience has shown in 
a most conclusive manner that it is effective in de¬ 
stroying the germ causes of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, smallpox, measles, and other infectious 
maladies. But something more than experience can 
be offered in support of the efficiency of this conven¬ 
ient method of disinfection. Very carefully con¬ 
ducted scientific experiments have recently been made 
in Paris, which show unmistakably that the fumes of 
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burning sulphur are destructive to the germs which 
produce diphtheria, typhoid fever, consumption, and 
a number of other maladies. It was observed, how¬ 
ever, that to make certain that the destruction is com¬ 
plete, it is necessary to burn the sulphur in the pro¬ 
portion of four pounds for each one thousand cubic 
feet of air, which is a much larger proportion than 
has heretofore been recommended by sanitary author¬ 
ities. It is also necessary that the room, while being 
disinfected, should be tightly closed, and remain 
closed for not less than twenty-four hours. 

It is doubtless possible to thoroughly disinfect a 


room without fumigation. Experiments made by 
various bacteriologists have shown that the germs 
present in the air of a room will settle to the floor 
and upon the walls within a few hours, if the room is 
closed and the air not disturbed. Then the apart¬ 
ment may be quietly entered, and the floor, walls, 
furniture, and all other articles, wiped with cloths 
dampened with a strong solution of corrosive sub¬ 
limate. This method will not, of course, secure the 
thorough disinfection of crevices in walls or cracks 
in floors, and will be useful only in rooms in which 
no such hiding-places for germs exist. 


Massage to the Heart. —This is the latest at¬ 
tempt in the application of massage. It consists in 
making the patient take slow and deep respirations, 
while the operator places his hands upon the lower 
ribs and assists expiration by pressing the hands 
forward toward the end of the breastbone. By 
this process the heart is assisted to fill and empty 
itself. 


A Cure for Hydrophobia. —Our readers ought to 
know that the remarkable work which has been done 
by Prof. Pasteur in rescuing persons who have been 
bitten by rabid animals from the almost certain death 
which follows inoculation with the disease known as 
rabies , or hydrophobia, is being carried on in New 
York by Dr. Paul Gibier. A person who has been 
bitten by a rabid animal, and who feels confident 
that he has been inoculated, may secure almost 
certain immunity from the disease by visiting the 
institute under charge of Dr. Gibier, and having 
inoculation with the “ attenuated virus ” made by 
the physician in charge. 


For Erysipelas.— We are frequently asked the 
question, What is a good remedy for erysipelas ? 
At the outset of an attack of erysipelas, apply cold 
cloths wrung out of ice-water, to the affected part. 
Every two or three hours, apply hot fomentations or 
a hot poultice for fifteen or twenty minutes. Prof. 
Koch’s remedy for erysipelas is an ointment com¬ 
posed of one part of creolin, four parts of iodoform, 
and ten parts of lanolin. Probably vaseline would 
answer as well as lanolin. The ointment is to be 
applied, by means of a brush, over the affected parts 
and for a distance of two or three inches around 
upon the healthy skin. Applications should be made 
every four or five hours. 


Why Can’t I Sleep ?—This question is one which 
a physician is very frequently asked. In quite a 
proportion of cases, the query might be answered by 
saying, “ Because you sleep under too many or too 
heavy bed-covers.” An excessive amount of heat 
during sleep occasions nervousness and wakeful¬ 
ness, through exciting the heart’s action, and thus 
causing congestion of the brain. One should sleep 
under as few covers as possible without discomfort. 
Of course it is important that the feet and the limbs 
should be warm, but the amount of covering should 
never be so great as to induce perspiration. Old- 
fashioned, heavy cotton quilts are not to be re¬ 
commended. Woolen blankets are the only really 
wholesome material for use as bed-covers, and noth¬ 
ing further is needed except a tnin counterpane to 
protect the bedding from dust. 


Sensation of Coldness. —Nervous invalids often 
suffer from a sensation of cold in various parts of the 
body. The spine, the buttocks, the feet and legs, 
and particularly the knees, are parts especially likely 
to be affected. Very often persons who complain in 
this way are not really cold, the parts complained of 
feeling warm when touched by the hand. The cold¬ 
ness is in these cases purely subjective. It is a nerv¬ 
ous disorder which is due to some derangement of 
the central nervous system. In many instances, the 
difficulty is due to a reflex disturbance arising from a 
disordered state of digestion, which affects the general 
nervous system through the sympathetic centers, the 
solar plexus, or the lumbar ganglia. The cure for 
this difficulty consists not in the application of heat 
to the affected parts, but in the removal of the central 
difficulty by which it is occasioned, and correction of 
the digestive disorder, or whatever other difficulty 
may exist as the foundation of the disease. 
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Ice Applications jn Pneumonia. —A Swedish doc¬ 
tor reports the treatment of one hundred and six 
cases of pneumonia with only three deaths. A rub¬ 
ber bag containing pounded ice was tied over the 
affected lung in all cases, for twelve hours after the 
first onset of the disease. 


Bandaging the Body for Indigestion.— A Ger¬ 
man physician has undertaken to cure dyspepsia by 
tying a rubber bandage, ten inches in width, about 
the waist. The bandage is worn for about an hour 
after each meal. The doctor does not seem to un¬ 
derstand well the principles upon which the bandage 
operates. It is not simply by pressure, as he sup¬ 
poses, but by supporting the prolapsed stomach and 
bowels, a condition which is present in the great 
majority of dyspeptics. 


To Relieve Palpitation. —An old patient who 
has been much troubled with palpitation for many 
years, wishes to know what remedy we would rec¬ 
ommend for temporary relief. One of the best 
remedies for cases of this kind is the application of 
cold over the region of the heart, or just where the 
uncomfortable sensation of heat is felt. The cold 
application may be made by means of a sponge or 
a cloth wrung out of cold water, or better still, by a 
rubber bag partly filled with pounded ice. An ether 
spray is useful in severe cases. 

To Remove Superfluous Hair. —A young lady 
patient who is troubled very much about a slight 
superfluous growth of hair on her upper lip, insists 
on knowing how this abnormal growth of capillary 
substance can be removed.* The only radical remedy 
for this difficulty is destruction of the roots of the 
hairs by means of an electrical current, applied with 
a fine needle to the root of each hair separately. 
This is a very tedious and expensive process, and 
must be done with very great care, or unsightly 
scars will result. For temporary relief, the follow¬ 
ing paste is recommended by an English medical 
journal: — 

“ Mix together in fine powder, 50 parts of barium 
sulphydrate, 25 parts of starch, 25 parts of oxide 
of zinc, making into a paste with sufficient water. 
This is spread on the surface which is to be freed 
from hair, about an eighth of an incfi thick, and 
allowed to dry. When this is effected (it generally 
takes about ten minutes) the mass is removed, leav¬ 
ing a perfectly hairless surface. Irritation does not 
occur, but the mixture should not be applied to the 
same place on two consecutive days.” 


Fever Medicine.— Prof. Semmola, the eminent 
Italian physician, declares that the administration of 
medicine for reducing temperature in fevers produces 
a poisonous rather than a beneficial effect, the quiet 
and lowered temperature secured being at the expense 
of the vital force. This view we have held and 
enunciated for many years, and in our practice have 
rarely ever employed any drugs for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing temperature, believing that any remedy which 
will, so to speak, “ knock down the patient’s tempera¬ 
ture from a high to a low point,” must be of a toxic 
character. We have also noticed more than once in 
visiting the wards of fever hospitals in large cities, 
the feeble pulse, the corpse-like pallor, and the ex¬ 
hausted condition sometimes approaching nearly to 
collapse, in patients whose temperature had been low¬ 
ered by means of anti-pyrine and similar drugs. 


The Treatment of Acne.— A young lady whose 
face is covered with unsightly blotches, earnestly 
asks for a remedy by means of which they can be 
removed. The successful treatment of acne is not 
always a matter easy of accomplishment. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are few cases which cannot be cured by 
persevering treatment. First of all it is necessary 
to give attention to the diet. Flesh meats, greasy 
foods, condiments, and all indigestible articles of 
diet should be avoided. Ice-water at meals, ice¬ 
cream, cakes, pastry, in fact everything capable of 
producing indigestion, must be scrupulously dis¬ 
carded from the dietary. The diet should consist 
of fruits, grains, and milk. As a rule, it is best to 
avoid the use of butter, as this article is difficult of 
digestion, and is likely to induce fermentation in the 
stomach. Excess in eating should also be avoided. 
Two or three times a day bathe the face with a 
hot soda lotion, a teaspoonful of soda to a pint of 
water. The application should be made as hot as 
can be borne, and should be continued for five or 
ten minutes. Afterward rub the face five minutes 
with powdered soap. The rubbing should be suffi¬ 
ciently vigorous to redden the skin. In acne about 
the shoulders and neck, the rubbing should be con¬ 
tinued for ten minutes, and should be repeated twice 
a day until the surface becomes somewdiat irritated. 
In case this remedy is not sufficient, the following 
ointment may be employed: vaseline, ten parts \ 
precipitated sulphur, one part; essence of rose, two 
or three parts. This ointment should be allowed to 
remain on over night. If considerable irritation re¬ 
sults from the rubbing and the application of the 
sulphur ointment, this may be readily relieved by 
the employment of a little zinc ointment. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sage for Seasoning. —R. J. H. wishes to know if 
sage as used in “dressing” is unhealthful. 

Ans .—The amount of sage ordinarily used in sea¬ 
soning is not likely to do any harm. 

Cold Hands and Feet. —A. F. is troubled with 
cold hands and feet, accompanied by rush of blood 
to the head. Asks advice. 

Ans .—The symptoms described are very often oc¬ 
casioned by nervous dyspepsia. Very likely the 
questioner is suffering from this disease. 

Zweiback. —A correspondent wishes to know which 
it is better to use in making zweiback — fresh or 
stale bread. 

Ans .—Excellent zweiback can be made from 
either fresh or stale bread. Stale bread is generally 
most convenient for the purpose, however. 


Tobacco as a Remedy for Asthma. —H. E. D. 
asks : “Would you advise smoking to relieve severe 
asthma ? If not, what substitute would you recom¬ 
mend ? ” 

Ans .—No ; tobacco was long ago discarded from 
the materia medica by all scientific physicians. There 
are several forms of asthma, each requiring dif¬ 
ferent treatment. In many cases the asthmatic at¬ 
tack is induced by a fit of indigestion. Very often 
an inactive state of the bowels is the exciting cause. 
Whatever the immediate exciting cause may be, it 
must be removed to afford relief. 


After-Effects of Pleurisy. —C. B. W. writes : 
“ Six weeks after an attack of pleurisy, I still have 
much pain in my left lung and side, and a severe 
morning cough. Does this indicate consumption or 
a tendency to that disease? Would you recommend 
the application of Spanish fly blisters, mustard plas¬ 
ters, etc. ? If not, what treatment? 

Ans .—Your case should receive the attention of a 
skillful physician, as it is quite possible that there 
may be chronic pulmonary trouble beginning which 
may be cured if taken in hand promptly. The ap¬ 
plication of hot fomentations two or three times 
daily, or the wearing of a moist cotton pad covered 
with oiled muslin and retained night and day, is 
likely to be more efficacious than any other means 
with which we are acquainted. Mustard fomenta¬ 
tions, and even the temporary application of a mus¬ 
tard plaster, might be of service in such a case. 


Exercise for a Thin Person.— E. G. C. asks: 
“ Would not exercise in a gymnasium be conducive 
to making a thin person thinner ? and so would not 
outdoor exercise be better for such a person ? 

Ans . — Exercise in a gymnasium, if carried to such 
an excess as to produce exhaustion, would, of course, 
result in making a thin person thinner ; but exercise 
in a gymnasium properly taken will improve the ap¬ 
petite and general health, and thus tend to induce a 
gain in flesh, the same as exercise out-of-doors. 


Diet for a Sedentary Person. —N. M. G. in¬ 
quires : “1. What diet would you recommend fora 
person of sedentary habits, and inclined to inflamma¬ 
tory rheumatism ? 2. Is rheumatism conducive to 

fleshiness ? ” 

Ans. — 1. The best diet for such a person is that 
composed of fruits, grains, and milk. 2. Rheuma¬ 
tism is not conducive to fleshiness, but fleshiness is 
conducive to rheumatism \ or at least a condition 
which is conducive to undue fleshiness is one which 
predisposes to rheumatism. 


Quinine — Bathing. — Mrs. I. N. M. asks: “ 1. Is 
there a less injurious substance than quinine that an¬ 
swers the same purpose? 2. Is there any state of 
health in which bathing does more harm than good?’ 1 

Ans. —1. No. Probably the injury resulting from 
the use of quinine is much less than is generally sup¬ 
posed. It does not remain in the bone as many 
people imagine. It is very quickly eliminated from 
the system. Very little harm is likely to result from 
the temporary use of quinine in moderate doses. 
When used in unnecessarily large doses, injury may 
be done to the hearing. Cases of deafness have been 
produced in this way. When its use is long continued, 
it impairs the digestive vigor of the stomach. If used 
in small doses, such as are ordinarily required to in¬ 
terrupt a malarial fever of a periodic character, it is 
quickly eliminated from the body through the kid¬ 
neys, and probably does no harm whatever. There 
is no remedy at present known that will accomplish 
the same results with greater safety to the system. 
2. There are very few conditions of the body in 
which a bath of some sort may not be administered 
advantageously, provided it is given in a proper 
manner. The popular fear of baths is unfounded, 
and the idea that a fever patient may take cold if he 
takes a bath, has been productive of infinite mis¬ 
chief. 











ECONOMICAL AND HEALTHFUL LIVING. 


“ Health is wealth ” is a trite saying, and surely 
under all circumstances that kind of food is the most 
economical which will maintain the body in the best 
condition, whether its first cost be least or greatest. 
True economy consists in supplying our tables with 
such material as contain an abundance of all the 
food elements in as nearly a correct proportion as 
possible, and in the most wholesome condition, rather 
than in providing something that will simply appease 
hunger and cater to the taste, at a minimum cost. But, 
fortunately, from the standpoint of dollars and cents 
the most healthful food need cost no more than the 
less wholesome, while in every other respect it is far 
more economical. 

We have often heard it asserted that a diet in which 
grains and legumes supplied the place of meat, and 
in which fruits and milk were used in abundance 
and cream took the place of butter, suet, and lard, 
was far more expensive than the ordinary mode of 
living. But experience goes to prove the contrary, 
as will be apparent from the analysis of the follow¬ 
ing bills of fare, taken at random from the daily 
menus of a family of seventeen members, grown 
persons and hearty, growing children, none younger 
than six years, in which the average cost per indi¬ 
vidual was not over twenty cents per diem. 

A writer in a recent contemporary magazine esti¬ 
mates the average cost of living for the ordinary 
working-man in these figures: “For a family of 
seven we may safely allow, weekly, to the grocer 
the sum of $5 ; to the butcher, £3 ; for milk and 
butter, $1.50, and $1.50 more for incidentals,'’—thus 
making the cost about Si.57 per week for each in¬ 
dividual. The amount to the grocer would need to 
be no greater, although the selection of articles might 
differ, for the dietary we have suggested, while the 
amount expended for meat and butter ($4.50), would 
be an ample allowance for an abundance of cream 
and fruit, although it is quite probable that the 
grocer’s share included more or less of the latter. 


In the estimates made of the cost of material, we 
have used the existing market prices of the articles 
given, and wherever fractions have occurred have 
taken the next higher whole number. The milk 
used for cooking we have not counted, since in this 
case the most of the cream had been removed and 
its cost counted at the entire cost of the milk itself, 
or twenty cents a quart, allowing four quarts of milk 
at five cents a quart to produce a quart of good 
cream. 

BREAKFAST. 

Fresh Apples, with Toasted Whole-Wheat Wafers. 

Rolled Wheat with Cream. 

Grape Toast. 

Whole-Wheat Puffs. Toasted Wafers. 

Baked Sweet Apples, 

Cream. Hot Milk. 

Stewed Prunes. 

Cost .—Apples (fresh and baked) one half peck, 
loc.j one lb. rolled wheat, 5c.; one and one half 
lbs. zweiback for toast, 15c.; one pint canned grape 
pulp for toast, 12c.; puffs (for which, beside milk, 
three eggs at 25c. per doz., and one and one half 
lbs. of whole-wheat flour at 8c. per lb. were used), 
14c.; two and one half lbs. of California prunes, 
37c,; two qts. of cream, an amount quite sufficient 
for moistening the toast and supplying a small cream- 
cup for each individual, 40c.; two lbs. of toasted 
whole-wheat wafers, 20c., — making the entire cost 
of breakfast $1.53, or exactly nine cents for each 
person. 

DINNER. 

Lima-Bean Soup. 

Baked Potato with Cream Sauce. Eacalloped Vegetable Oysters. 

Graham Grits. 

Whole-Whoat Bread. 

Whole-Wheat Wafers, Toasted. 

Canned Cherries. 

Cream. Hot Milk. 

Citron Apples with Whipped Cream. 

Cost .—One and one fourth lbs. Lima beans, 9c.; one 
half peck of potatoes, 12c.; one lb. graham grits, 5c., 
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i loaf whole-wheat bread, ioc.; two and one fourth 
lbs. whole-wheat wafers, 23c.; canned cherries, 25c.; 
apples and citron, ioc.; three bunches of vegetable 
oysters, 15c.; cream (one cup for the soup, one for 
cream sauce, and one for whipped cream, beside 
three and one fourth pints for individual use), 50c.; 
flour and sugar for cooking, ioc. Total, $1.69,— 
a little less than ten cents each. 

BREAKFAST NO. 2. 

Bananas. 

Oatmeal. Graham Gems. Gravy Toast. 

Apple Sauce. 

Cream. Milk. 

Toasted Wafers. 

Cost '.—One and a half dozen bananas, 45c.; one 
and a half lbs. of oatmeal, 8c.; zweiback for toast, 
5c.; cream for gravy, 5c.; material for gems (graham 
flour, milk, and a small proportion of cream), 14c.; 
apple sauce, ioc.; wafers, 20c.; cream for individual 
use, 30c.; sugar, 5c. Total, $1.52. 


DINNER NO. 2 . 

Tomato and Macaroni Soup. 

Boiled Potato with Gravy. Mashed Peas. 

Pearl Barley with Raisins. 

Whole-Wheat Bread. 

Toasted Wafers. 

Cream. Hot Milk. 

Canned Berries. 

Apple Tapioca with Cream. 

Cost .—For the soup was required two cans of 
tomatoes at ioc. each, two ounces of macaroni at 
15c. per lb., and one cup of cream,—27c.; one half 
peck of potatoes, 12c.; one and a half lbs. of peas, 
6c.; one lb. pearl barley, 5c.; one third lb. raisins, 
5c.; one half lb. tapioca, 3c.; apples, 3c.; whole¬ 
wheat bread, ioc.; wafers, 20c.; cream, 50c.; canned 
fruit, 25c.; flour and sugar, 4c. Total, Si.70,—ten 
cents apiece for each member of the household. 

Other grains, vegetables, and fruits may be sub¬ 
stituted for those used in the above bills of fare, at 
no greater cost. 


SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Lima Bean Soup. — Simmer one pint of dry Lima 
beans gently in sufficient water to cook and not 
scorch, until they have fallen to pieces. When done, 
there should remain but very little water. Rub the 
beans through a colander. Add rich milk to make of 
the proper consistency, season with salt if desired, 
reheat, and serve with cubes of toasted whole-wheat 
bread or zweiback. 

Tomato Soup with Vermicelli. — Blanch a cup¬ 
ful of vermicelli in a small quantity of boiling water 
for ten minutes. Drain in a colander. Have boiling 
three pints of strained stewed tomatoes, to which add 
the vermicelli. Salt to taste, and just before serving 
add one cup of thin cream. Let all boil up for a 
moment, then serve at once. Macaroni may be used 
in the place of the vermicelli, but requires longer 
cooking, varying from twenty minutes to one hour, ac¬ 
cording to its age. When macaroni is used, it should 
be broken or cut into very short lengths. 

Citron Apples. — Select some nice tart apples of 
about the same degree of hardness, so that they will 
cook alike, and dig out the cores. Unless the skins 
are very tender, it is better to remove them also. 
Stuff the cavities with sugar, first placing in each 


apple a few bits of chopped citron. If the skins 
have been removed, place the stuffed apples around 
on a flat earthern dish, with a tablespoonful of water 
on the bottom; cover closely, and bake till perfectly 
tender, but not till they have fallen to pieces. If the 
skins are left on, they may be baked without cover¬ 
ing. When cold, serve in separate dishes, with a 
spoonful or two of whipped cream on each apple. 

Escalloped Vegetable Oysters. — Boil two quarts 
of sliced oysters, well washed and scraped, in two 
quarts of water until very tender. Skim out the oys¬ 
ters, and put a layer of them in the bottom of a pud¬ 
ding dish, and cover with a layer of bread crumbs ; 
then add another layer of oysters. Fill the dish 
with alternate layers of oysters and bread crumbs, 
having a layer of crumbs for the top. To the water 
in which the oysters were boiled, add a pint and a 
half of rich milk, salt to taste, boil up, and thicken 
with a heaping tablespoonful or two of flour rubbed 
smooth in a little cream. Turn this over the oysters 
and crumbs, and bake a half-hour. If there is not 
enough juice thus prepared to cover all well, add 
more cream or milk. Stewed tomatoes form a very 
nice accompaniment for escalloped vegetable oysters. 


It is said that silver table-ware may be made The good coal saved from the ashes and cinders 
bright by leaving it immersed for some hours in after sifting, may be made to burn almost as well as 
strong borax water. The water should be boiling fresh coal, if first well sprinkled with water, and then 
hot when the silver is put in. added, while partially wet, to a tolerably good fire. 




LITERARY NOTICES. 


Public Opinion is a weekly journal of interest to 
all intelligent persons, but seems, by its condensed 
and ready-to-hand arrangement, to be peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of busy people who have little 
time to read, and thus desire to cover all the ground 
possible in spare moments. As a correct reflection 
of the popular thought on current topics, this paper 
is deservedly popular. $3,00 per year. Public Opin¬ 
ion, Washington, D. C. 


“ The Need for Work to Promote Social Pu¬ 
rity,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, an eight-page 
leaflet, has just been issued as No. 23 of the Philan¬ 
thropist series. It is an earnest, effective plea, es¬ 
pecially in the interest of the young of both sexes, in 
behalf of social purity and White Cross work. It 
ought to be read by all fathers and mothers, and by 
all philanthropic men and women everywhere. Price 
by mail, 20 cents a dozen ; $1.00 a hundred. Ad¬ 
dress, The Philanthropist , P. O. Box 2554, New 
York. 


Good Housekeeping appears in its handsome 
monthly form for January, filled with much more 
than its usual collection of valuable and interesting 
reading matter. In its new form its number of pages 
is fully doubled, and thus opportunity is given for a 
greater range and variety of subjects. That this is 
taken ample advantage of in this fine initial number, is 
shown by its wonderfully full and varied table of con¬ 
tents, enriched as it is with everything most prized by 
the housekeepers and home-makers of the land. 52.40 
per year. Clark W. Bryan & Co., Publishers, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The undoubted feature of the Century for January 
is the bringing to light, by that enterprising maga¬ 
zine, before they appear in any other country, of the 
long-hidden memoirs of that greatest of French dip¬ 
lomats — Talleyrand. The first installment will con¬ 
tain a sketch of the author’s strange and lonely 
childhood, an account of his entry into Parisian so¬ 
ciety, his estimate of La Fayette, and some account 
of the beginnings of the French Revolution, There 
is also a description of Talleyrand's residence in 
England and America, and of a conversation — of 
special interest in our present political situation — 
between Talleyrand and Hamilton on the subject of 
free trade and protection. The Century Publishing 
Co., New York. 


“ Jack the Conqueror, or Overcoming Difficulties,” 
159 PP-» illustrated. Pacific Press Publishing Co., 
Oakland, Cal. This little volume belongs to the 
Young People’s Library series issued by this house, 
and consists of short, selected stories for children. 


The Kindergarten for January is an excellent num¬ 
ber of this little magazine. Parents cannot afford to 
have their little ones grow up without the kindergar¬ 
ten development, and where no kindergarten train¬ 
ing is at hand, this helpful little monthly supplies a 
teacher’s place, giving both theory and practice in 
detail from the best kindergarten authorities in the 
country. Mothers interested in the higher methods 
of education for children, will find, the Kindergarten 
invaluable. Alice B. Stockham, Publisher, Chicago. 


Civil Government and Religion : or Christian¬ 
ity and the American Constitution, by Alonzo T. 
Jones. 182 pp. Pacific Press Publishing Co., Oak¬ 
land, Cal., and 43 Bond St., New York. This little 
work, as the preface states, is the outgrowth of sev¬ 
eral lectures upon the relationship between religion 
and the civil power, delivered by the writer in 1888. 
The present demand for religious legislation through¬ 
out the country has rendered this presentation of 
facts and arguments relating to it an exceedingly 
timely one. Whether agreeing with the views set 
forth or not, the reader cannot fail to be interested 
in such able and earnest treatment of a subject so 
closely concerning his own personal rights and lib¬ 
erties. 


The Chautauquan for January is heaped high with 
valuable matter. The following is but a small por¬ 
tion of its contents : The Intellectual Development 
of the English People, by Edward A. Freeman ; The 
Religious History of England, IV., by Professor George 
P. Fisher; England after the Norman Conquest, 
Part I., by Sarah Orne Jewett; What Shall We Do 
with Our children? Part IV., by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford ; How the People are Counted, by H. C. 
Adams, Ph. D. ; How to Succeed in Business, by 
S. S. Packard; Woman’s Council Table : Color in 
House Decoration, by Candace Wheeler; A Few 
Words for the Caged, by Olive Thorne Miller ; Train¬ 
ing Boys and Girls in Housework, by Harriet Car¬ 
ter ; Tenement-House Visiting, by Helen Iselin ; 
Housekeeping for Two, by Rose Lattimore Ailing. 
Tht Chautauquan f Meadville, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


The extraordinary lateness of the present number of Goon 
Health is greatly regretted by the publishers, this being the 
initial number of the volume. We trust, however, that our 
readers will be so well pleased with its contents that they will 
readily overlook its tardy arrival. The delay has been caused 
by an unusual press of work at the office of publication, The 
printers have worked night and day, but have not been able to 
meet all the demands that have been mode upon them We 
trust that another delay of this kind will not occur during the 
year. 

The special attention of our readers is called to the new de¬ 
partments which are introduced in this number. The pub¬ 
lishers feel that these new features w ill be heartily appreciated, 
and that they will add to the popularity of the journal. 

* * 

* 

UOOD IIEAI.TU FREE FOR /&;/, 

Any one who wishes to do so may obtain one or more copies 
of Good Health free during 1891, by accepting any of the fol¬ 
lowing offers , — 

Offer No. i . To any subscriber who will send us the names 
of three new suscribers, with the subscription price, we will 
send Good Health free during 1891 The names may be sent 
together, or singly, as they are obtained. Be careful to mention 
whether or nut the premium is desired, if the premium book, 
the "Household Monitor of Health.'' is desired, the amount 
required for the premium and postage on the same should be 
added to the regular subscription price. 

Offer No. 2. — Any subscriber who will send an order lor ten 
dollars’ worth of the publications of the Good Health Pub. Co., 
will receive, in addition to the books ordered, a copy of Good 
Health, monthly, during 1891. 

Offer Number 3.— To any person who will organize a 
"Health, Grace, and Beauty Club,” to practice the exercises 
described in our Home Gymnasium Department,* and will 
maintain the same during the year 1S91, we will send free a 
copy of Goon Health for the present year. It will be required 
that the person organizing a club shall not only send his own 
name, but also the names of the members of the club, and 
their promise to practice the exercises described in the series 
of papers entitled "Health. Grace, and Beauty," the first in¬ 
stallment of which appears in the present number. 

Offer Number 4, — To any person who will organize a 
’Health, Grace, and Beauty Club" of twenty members, 
sending us the names of the members of the club.and also 
twenty subscriptions to Good Health, accompanied with $20, 
we will send a copy of Goon Health, free, for 1891, and also 
a copy of the "Home Hand-Book ot Domestic Hygiene and 
Rational Medicine," the most practical work on popular medi¬ 
cine ever published. (See advertisement of this excellent vol¬ 
ume on another page.) 

* * 

* 

A Special Offer to Old Subscribers. — Our new premium 
book, the "Household Monitor of Health " is a mine of in¬ 
formation on all subjects pertaining to individual and domestic 
hygiene It contains no long, prosy articles, but short, spicy bits 
of information. Almost every paragraph is worth the price of 
the journal for a year, or of the book. (For full particulars, see 
advertising page.) The retail price is Si It is furnished with 
the journal, to new subscribers, postpaid, for 51.37. As many of 
our old subscribers may wish they were new subscribers, that 


they might be able avail themselves of our generous offer to the 
latter, we propose to ofler the work to the former on the fol¬ 
lowing terms : Every old suscriber whose subscription has ex¬ 
pired, or will expire with the January or February numbers, 
may obtain a copy of this work, the " Household Monitor of 
Health," bound in cloth, 400 pages, retail price 5 i, by sending 
with the subscription price to the journal, 50 cts extra for the 
book, and 12 cts. for postage, making in all for the Good 
Health one year and the premium hook, >1 62 We are sure 
that hundreds of our readers will be glad to avail themselves of 
this generous offer The Household Monitor of Health" is 
a veritable encyclopedia of useful knowledge upon this sub¬ 
ject There is not a dull page in the book. Every page bris¬ 
tles with choice facts which no person can afford to be ignorant 
of. Send in your orders at once, as the volume is about to 
go to press, and we w’ould like to print a sufficient number in 
the first edition to supply the immediate demand, so that no 
one will be obliged to wait for the printing of the second 
edition. This ofler is good only 1 ill April t, 1891. 

* * 

♦ 

Good Health is read wherever the English language is 
spoken It is generally recognized as being the leading popu¬ 
lar health journal of the world. Consider, kind reader, 
whether you cannot afford to do something to aid in extending 
its circulation in your immediate neighborhood. Will not your 
neighbors be benefited by the instruction given in the monthly 
columns of this journal? Goon Health differs from other 
popular health periodicals in many notable particulars. One of 
the most important of these is the fact that every item which 
appears in its columns is carefully scrutinized by persons com¬ 
petent to judge as to reliability and scientific accuracy. Its 
columns are not filled up with trash, but every line is made to 
give some important practical instruction 

* * 

♦ 

Do not fail to notice on another page the advertisement of 
our new book, "The Household Monitor of Health " This is a 
practical work which ought to be in every household We ex¬ 
pect to be able to announce this new volume ready for delivery, 
in our next number. 

* * 

* 

We expect our new Detective Bureau Department, will 
call down upon our heads the wrath of nostrum-mongers and 
patent-medicine manufacturers; but we are prepared for the 
worst these harpies can do. The public health is one of the 
most sacred of human interests, and its protection should be 
considered the duty of every intelligent citizen. We hope our 
friends will co-operate with us in our efforts to expose the 
chicanery and frauds of the men who make capital of human 
ignorance and suffering We should be glad to have our at¬ 
tention called to any patent-medicine or quackish system 
which our readers may consider worthy of attention in the 
pages of this Department. 

• * * 
y * 

The American Health and Temperance Association begins 
with January the publication of a new journal, to be entitled 
The Medical Missionary. The new enterprise has already 
the assurance of a wide circulation. It will be devoted to the 
interests of medical missionary work at home and abroad. It 
will be a journal of 16 pages Subscription price, 25 cts. per 
yearr cl 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


The publishers recently sent to press the one hundred and 
fiftieth thousand of " Plain Facts for Old and Young,” one of 
Dr. Kellogg's earlier popular medical works. 

* * 

* 

Wanted. —Agents in all parts of the United States, to sell 
Dr. Kellogg’s popular works. "Home Hand-Book of Rational 
Medicine,” " Ladies Guide in Health and Disease," " Man, the 
Masterpiece.” and other fast-selling books. One agent sold 
and delivered, in one year, nineteen hundred copies of a $4.50 
book. The same agent obtained fifty-two orders for the book 
in one day. and delivered every one of them a few days later. 
An agent cleared, last summer, $750 in selling one of these 
books, in two months’ time No more useful works are offered 
for sale, and there are few books which sell so readily when 
presented by agents who have been properly trained 

* * 

* 

A Canvasser’s School. — The Good Health Publishing Com¬ 
pany has made arrangements to organize a Canvasser's School 
for the education of persons who wish to engage in the sale of 
the health publications of this company This school will be so 
conducted as to be a source of personal benefit to every one 
who takes the course, in addition to the preparation for can¬ 
vassing work which it will give him. The daily program will 
consist essentially of the following exercises : — 

1. A memory drill, in which the best methods of memorizing 
will be taught, and memory disciplining exercises given. 

2. A study of the subject matter of the books to be handled. 

3. Practice in various chemical experiments, etc., useful in 
illustrating the subject matter of the books, and necessary for a 
thorough understanding of it. 

4. A physical culture drill, the purpose of which will be to 
improve the health of the agent, and to give him a dignified 
and impressive bearing. 

5. Entertaining and instructive lectures illustrated by charts, 
experiments, and stereopticon views. 

6. Instruction in how to make a success of the book business. 

The old method of house-to-house canvassing is largely dis¬ 
carded, and new methods, which are not only much more suc¬ 
cessful and remunerative, but much more agreeable to the 
agent as w r ell as to his patrons, are explained, and the agent 
rendered competent to employ them, by a thorough drill. The 
book business has really come to be a profession 1 and to in 
sure success, it is as necessary to be studied as is medicine, law, 
teaching, or any other profession, and any person of ordinary 
ability w f ho will take a thorough course of instruction in this 
work, cannot fail to succeed. The failure of most agents is due 
not to lack of natural ability, but to want of knowledge or in¬ 
struction 

Young men and women of ability are wanted to attend this 
school. Splendid fields are open for at least five hundred 
agents who are qualified to handle these works 

The publishers have engaged to assist in conducting the 
school, Mr. Harry W. Smith, a gentleman who has marked 
ability for this kind of w'ork. and who has had a large and 
very successful experience. Mr. Smith undertakes to say that 
every person of ordinary ability and intelligence who will take 
this course of training, can be, and will be , made to succeed. 

The school for canvassers will open about March 1. Those 
who are ready to engage in the work before that time should 
write for information, as some special courses of instruction 
will be held in different parts of the country before that date. 

For further particulars, address the Good Health Pub. Co., 
Battle Creek. Mich. 


Mrs. Kellogg’s "Cook Book,” which has been waited for 
so long, is now in the printer’s hands, and we hope to be able 
to announce its completion before many weeks 

* * 

* 

The little work by Dr. Kellogg, on " Intestinal Dyspepsia,” 
is being rapidly pushed to completion. In preparing the work 
for the press, the author added several chapters to the original 
MS., hence the delay. We hope to be able to announce its 
completion, in the next number of this journal 

* * 

* 

The Sanitarium is full of patients who are enjoying the 
wdnter at this excellent institution. So far, the weather has 
been very mild. There has been no extreme cold experienced 
as yet. As we write, the weather is really that of early April 
instead of what one naturally expects to find the first two 
weeks in January. The average temperature of Michigan 
weather, thus far, has been higher than that of Colorado. 
Michigan is gaining a reputation for its mild winters, as well 
as for its cool and pleasant summers. 

* * 

* 

The sick people at the Sanitarium do not have time to 
get the blues. They are kept so busy with their Swedish 
movements, Swedish gymnastics, bath-room treatment, and 
various exercises in health-getting that they have no time to 
think of anything other than their regular duties. The doctors 
tell them, when they arrive, that they must work their passage, 
and they soon find that this means active employment from 
morning till night, in one way or another. There is something 
for them to do, or something to be done to them, every hour 
of the day. 

* * 

* 

The changes in the heating apparatus of the Sanitarium 
have been finally completed. Some months ago, a large build¬ 
ing was erected at a distance of 500 feet from the main build 
ing, for the purpose of accommodating the six huge boilers 
which supply the steam and heat for this mammoth institution. 
The great steam-pipes are conducted to the main building 
through a large underground tunnel. Soft coal has been re¬ 
placed by fuel oil, which burns without smoke or odor It is 
believed that the heating and ventilating apparatus of the Sani¬ 
tarium is the most elaborate and complete of any connected 
with so large a building, in this country. 

* * 

* 

The Sanitarium Hospital wards are well filled with surgical 
patients from all parts of the United States The secret of the 
popularity of this department of the institution will be readily 
recognized when the fact is known that the surgeons in charge 
of that department recently completed a series *of fifty-two con¬ 
secutive successful cases of abdominal surgery, without a single 
death. These were all cases of complete ovariotomy, and the 
greater share were cases of the most difficult and serious char¬ 
acter. As is well known, ovariotomy is one of the most critical 
operations known to surgery, and the record of fifty-two suc¬ 
cessful cases without a single death, has never been surpassed 
or equaled in this country The amount of surgical work done 
can be judged from the fact that this entire series of cases 
covers a period of less than nine months. No extraordinary 
skill is claimed by the surgeons, but the unusual success is at¬ 
tributed to the superior sanitary advantages afforded by the 
Sanitarium Hospital, the abundance of pure air, and careful 
dietary and skillful nursing. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Montana, Oregon & Washington —Colonists for Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, or British Columbia points, should take 
no other line than the Northern Pacific Railroad. This rail¬ 
road, with its main and branch lines, has brought into commu¬ 
nication with the East all prominent sections of the great North¬ 
west. It is the only line traversing Montana and Washington. 
It is the only line running through trains from the East to and 
through the State of Washington. It is the short line from St. 
Paul to Butte City and Helena, Mont., Spokane Falls, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., and the only all rail line to Ta¬ 
coma and Seattle, Wash. Under present car arrangements, 
Pullman sleeping-cars and furnished tourist sleepers are run 
via the Wisconsin Central, and Pullman palace sleepers via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific, from 
Chicago through to the Pacific Coast — without change. In ad¬ 
dition to this service, the Northern Pacific runs on its through 
express trains regular day coaches, dining cars, and free colo¬ 
nist sleepers from St. Paul to Tacoma and Portland. The 
Northern Pacific line allows the holders of second-class tickets 
to stop at Spokane Falls, Wash., and at all points west thereof, 
ten days at each place desired. This will enable settlers to 
thoroughly examine all lands for sale in the new State before 
selecting a permanent location. No other line offers holders 
of second-class tickets an opportunity of examining ail sections 
of this great State without the payment of additional fares of 
from $5.00 to $20.00. For maps, time-tables, and illustrated 
pamphlets, or any special information desired, address your 
nearest ticket agent, or Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass, and Ticket 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The UNION PACIFIC, 41 The Overland Route ” has 
completed the widening of the gauge between Ogden and 
Pocatello from narrow gauge to standard gauge. 

COMMENCING OCTOBER 10, 

through trains composed of Pullman Palace Sleepers, free 
reclining chair cars, and day coaches, will be run between 
Salt Lake City and Butte. E. I>. LOMAX, 

Gen'l Pass. Agt. 



NEW 

KODAKS 


“ You press the 
button , 

we do the rest!' 


Seven Xeiv Styles and Sizes 

all loaded with Transparent Films . 

For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 

Stxd/ar Catalogs. ROCHESTER, H. Y. 



jyUG NiFicEN T solid Vestibule express trains, 


Re servedly tl^e J^aVorite 

BECAUSE it Furnishes the Best Accommodations for Invalids, Tourists. 
Pleasure Seekers, Sportsmen, and all classes of travelers going to or return¬ 
ing from Manitou, the Garden of the Gods, Pike s Peak, Cascade, Green 
Mountain Falls, Glen wood Springs, Monument Park, Patmer Lake, Idaho 
Springs, Twin Lakes, Green Lake, the Hunting and Fishing Grounds, Mountain 
Parks, Sanitary and Fashionable Resorts and Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado. 


T)TT?T" r .P'T^ *° important cities, towns and sections, West, 

^ » _ Northwest or Southwest from Chicago, making 

terminal connections in Union Depots with lines diverging to any locality between the 
Lakes and the Pacific Coast to which the traveler is destined. 


Cool in summer, warmed by steam from the locomotive in winter — the coaches forming contin¬ 
uous and conneotiug parlors under one roof — daily each way between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha; between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City, and 
between Chicago and Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. New and elegant Day Coaches, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 


Daily Fast Express Traips 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (via Albert Lea Route), and to and from all points in Southern Ne¬ 
braska, Kansas, and Kingfisher, in the Indian Territory. Pullman Palace Sleepers to Wichita, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Express Trains. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, copies of the W«? 8 tern Trull (issued monthly) or further information, apnl 
to your nearest Coupon Ticket Agent or any representative of this road, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, 

General Manager. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

General Ticket and Passenger Agent. 
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hristmas! 




The accompanying cut rep 
resents a new book, 
entitled 


^ ^ ^ 

Sunbeams of 
Health ' 
w T emperance, 

Which is just the thing for a Valuable and 
Entertaining Christmas Present for 
the Young Folks. 

f f f 


The following are the titles of the princi¬ 
pal sections of the work :— 

THE HOUSE WE LITE IN, 

THE HABITATIONS OF MEN, 

SOME STRANGE PEOPLE, 

THE WORLH-S BILL OF FARE, 
DAME FASHION AND HER SLATES, 
HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE 

MISCELLANY, 

HYGIENE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 

One of the Most Unique and Interest¬ 
ing Volumes Ever Published\ 


240 Quarto Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, Qilt-edge, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek. Mich. 





A pamphlet of Info . JI„ 
Was tmot of the laws, showing How iok 
“"^Obtain Patents, Caverns, Trade $ 
T&v Marks, Copyrights, sent Jrec./M 
^Addiwa MUNN & CO.yg m 
sJMl ft roadway. 

New York. 




^Typewriter Headquarters^ 




Unprejudiced authority on Writing Machines; 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers, and largest A 
handlers of ull makes, at lowest prices, iu A 
the world. Two entire tloors devoted . 


*p Vto selling, renting and exchanging 
O \ TYPEWRITERS 

-y of all descriptions. Instruments 

f ^ ^shipped with privilege of ax- 
^ animation. Exchanging 


<</ 


% a specialty. 
_ % illustrated 


Three large A 
catalogue 
free. Typewriter A 
Supplies, Attach-, 
meats and Nov- A 
k cities for all A 
machines. 

Do not 
fail to 
k writer 

lUB , 


E.T. BARNUM, 

DETROIT, MICH., 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Roof Cresting, Tower Ornaments, 
Wire Bank and Office Railings, 
Brass Wickets, Wire and Iron Win¬ 
dow Guards, Wire Cloth, 
roof cresting. Window Grilles, Wire and Iron Set¬ 
tees, Chairs, Etc., Wire and Iron Fences, Grave Guards, Cemetery 
Fences, and Builders* Wire and Iron Work. SEND FOB CATALOGUE. 














































jg&ifog- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SANITARIAN 

^ Based at the outset upon medical knowledge and naval service, over an extensive field of observation in 
various climates in different quarters of the world, large experience in dealing with epidemic diseases, and 
practical sanitation for the maintenance of health under the most trying circumstances. 

" Is THE BEST Sanitary publication in America " (Mississippi Valley Medical Monthly ); " Easily maintains its superiority 
over all similar publications’ 1 (Medical World); and " Has accomplished more good than all the other Sanitary papers put to¬ 
gether” (Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber). " The Editor, Dr. A. N. BELL, is well known to the mercantile community for his 
co-operation with the merchants in quarantine reform, and to his profession as a leader in Sanitary Science " (New York Journal 
of Commerce.) 

As The Sanitarian has been hitherto, it will continue to be in the future : Devoted entirely to the pro¬ 
motion of the art and science of sanitation, mentally and physically in all their relations. It has just added 
to its attractions, beginning in November, 1890, The Transactions of the American Climatological 
Association. 

7 hc Sanitarian will continue in its present form, 96 pages text, monthly ; two volumes yearly. The vol¬ 
umes begin January and July ; subscription at any time. 

Terms : 84.00 a year, in advance; 35 cents a number. Sample copies, 20 cents — 

ten two-cent postage stamps. 


. ill communications should be addressed to the editor ♦ 


A. N. BELL , M. 1)., 

113 A Scrotal Place, Brooklyn, N. V. 


Plain Pacts 

FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 

J. IHI. KELLOO-O, M. 3 D. 

Member of the American Public Health Association^ The American Society 
of Aficrosco/'isls, The State Medical Association , The Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc. % etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

This work has passed rapidly through several large editions, aggregating 
over 150,000 COPIES, all of which have been sold within the last five 
years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymen, physi¬ 
cians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new and interesting chanters, makinga handsome octavo volume of 644 
pages, handsomely bound in the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jet. Leather (Library Style). 
Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work is sold exclusive!” by subscription, and is one of the best sell 
ing books published. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada, and in every township in the United States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be paid. For Agent's Outfit, and full information, ad¬ 
dress, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., PUBLISHERS 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast. Aus 
rralia and New Zealand. 


eureka 


INCUBATORS .-. .-. 
.-. &> BROODERS. 


5,695 MINUTES 

GOING TO 

CALIFORNIA 

VIA THE 

Santa Fe I^oute. 

- - . - 

Vou get the only line of through cars without change 

CHICAGO TO LOS ANGELES, 

AND 

YoU SaVe Hours’ ! 


WESTERN EXCURSION TICKETS 

To California, Arizona, Old Mexico, Colorado, 
and Utah. 


Send five oue-ccnt stamps for 108-page catalogue. Tells how to make 
the best brooder in use. 

J. L. CAMPBELL, West Elizabeth, Pa. 


For full particulars apply to your nearest ticket office, or 

GKO. E. GILLMAN, Passenger Agent, 

74 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 































ADyERT1SEMENTS. 



Healthful Clothing 

FOE 

WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

The undersigned are well prepared 
to supply Healthful Garments, of all 
descriptions, for Women and Girls, 
including, 

“ HEA L TH WA IS TS," 

SKIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 

UNION UNDER-FLANNELS, 
and 

livery Garment Needed 
for 

A Complete Outfit in Healthful Dress . 




0 


Hygienic Skirt-Supporter, 


U/e l?ave also recently 
added a full lipe of tf?e 
excellent ar>d popular 



JE|\||'IESS-/T\IIJJ'R 

PATTERNS. 

Which will enable any seamstress to 
construct the most elegant and health¬ 
ful articles of dress for women and girls, 
and at a minimum cost. 



Emancipation Waist. 

For Price-List of Goods and Patterns , address , 

Sanitary 

Supply Company, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



Equipoise Waist. 


Peerless Corset-Waist. 
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A PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 

HYGIENE “P TEMPERANCE 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 1C PLATES, 

A SERIES OF TEN,* 

EACH 32X48 INCHES IN SIZE. 


LL competent teachers of physiology and hygiene, have for years felt the need of some more efficient 
means of illustrating these subjects than have heretofore been afforded, especially as regards the subject 
of hygiene. The author of these charts has for years been engaged in teaching physiology and hygiene in the 
class-room and by popular lectures, and has endeavored to fill the gap in means of pictorial illustration by 

• blackboard sketches and charts especially prepared for his own use. In response to the repeated suggestions 
and requests of teachers and others interested in this line of educational work, he has selected from among 
the designs which have thus grown out of his practical experience in teaching these subjects, such as have 
proved the most effective and serviceable, and now presents them in this form, believing that Lhey will be rec 
ognized as a very helpful addition to the facilities which teachers have heretofore possessed for making these 
subjects interesting and attractive. A number of skilled artists were employed for several months in perfect¬ 
ing the designs and coloring, and no expense has been spared to make the charts both 

SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE AND THOROUGHLY ARTISTIC 

in every detail of design and coloring, in which particulars they are quite unequaled. 

These charts are specially designed for the school room, but they are equally serviceable for lectures. 
The whole subject of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and Temperance are illustrated in these charts in a 

* manner never before attempted. The following is a bare li>t of the charts. 

LIST OF CHARTS. 

Chart Six. — Heating and Vent i/at ion. 

Chart Seven. — Effects of Improper Dress amt 
Unhealthful PositionsImperfect Physical Development. 
Chart Eight. — Effects of Narcotics and Stimulants . 
CHART Nine. — Effects of Alcohol upon the Human 
Stomachy — Temperance Statistics. 

Chart Ten — Nutritive Value of Foods . — Digesti¬ 
bility of Foods. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL FURNISHED WITH EACH SET OF CHARTS. 

Price per Set, mounted on cloth with rollers, - $25.00 

Price per Set, on Spring Rollers, all in one case, $35.00. 

FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ADDRESS, 

Good Health Publishing Company, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


Chart One. The Skeleton,—The Muscles. The 
Tissues. 

Chart Two. — The Digestive System .— The Circula¬ 
tory System. 

Chart Three. — The Nervous System , — The Special 
Senses ,— The Respiratory System. 

Chart Four. —Diseased Animal and Vegetable 
Foods. 

Chart Five. —Air and Water Contamination. 
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A MARVEL, OF COMPLETENESS 


IS THE 


H<£>ME®HAND-B©0K-. 

A Vast Cyclopedia of Domestic Hygiene and 
Rational Treatment. 

13y J. H. KELLOGG, M. JO. 

The Horae Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day language, how to preserve health, 
and if lost, how to regain it. It is by far, the most important medical work for 
domestic use that has yet appeared, and is rapidly making its %vay into the homes 
of the United States. It is written in the light of the most recent scien¬ 
tific investigation, by a physician of large experience and acknowledged ability, and contains the most approved 
methods for the treatment of more than 600 diseases. It contains nearly 1700 PAGES, over 500 EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, about 30 FULL-PAGE COLORED PLATES, and an ELEGANT PAPER MANIKIN. 

RESPONSIBLE CANVASSERS OF EITHER 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND 

jvist from tti© I’ress. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I SEX WANTED , to whom a liberal salary trill be 
I pa id. 


Michigan Central 

U The Niagara Falls Route ' 9 


Corrected Nov. 30, 1890. 


EAST. 

t Mall. 

t t>»y 

Express. 

*N. Shorn 
Limited 

*N. Y. 

1C x press. 

* A ll’nllo 
Kx press. 

IKrc’g 

Express 

t kal. 
Aacnnin 

Stations. 

Chicago. 

Michigan City 

Niles. 

Kalamazoo .... 
Battle Creek... 

Jackson. 

Ann Arbor- 

Detroit. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New York. 

Boston. 

urn 7.05 
9 10 
30.2 • 

11.50 
pm 12.55 
3.10 
4 45 
6 15 
a m 3.25 

am 0.00 
11.10 
pm 12.46 

2,20 

3.0M 

4.30 

5 32 

6 46 
am 3.25 

pm 12.20 
1.66 
2.53 
3.58 
4.30 
6.33 
6 29 
7.90 
am 8.25 
6.00 
8.00 
pm 4.0) 
6.00 

pm 8.10 
4.48 

5.55 

7.04 

7.37 
8 62 
9.45 
10 45 
am 6.25 
9.20 
13 35 
pm 8.50 
10.57 

pin 10.10 

iun 12.’20 
1.45 

3.35 
4.29 
6.2 > 
7.60 
9.20 

pm 4.55 
8.HO 
10.20 
am 7.20 

9.35 

i-ra 0.25 
11.25 
am 12.10 

am 2.17 
3.04 
4 46 
6.03 
7 3) 
pm 2.15 

pm 4- 
7 0u 
8.25 
t« J 10.05 
tal 7.15 
8.00 
9.55 
11.00 
pm 12.10 
8.3) 
11.20 
am 1.30 
0.42 
pm 2.50 

WEST. 

fMsil. 

tDay 

Rx pres*. 

*X .Shore 

Llmltril. 

'Cliicufu 

ICxprcs* 

•Paclllc 

(express. 

fKm. 

Aecom’n 

♦Kre'g 

Kxprckb. 

Stations. 

Boston.. . 

Now Vork. 

Syracuse. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

8 span. Bridge 

Detroit .. 

Ann Arbor. 

Jackson. 

Battle Creek .. 
Kalamazoo. .,, 

Niles. 

Michigan City 
Chicago. 

pm 11 30 

Mill 12.> 

8.30 
8 43 
pin 11.25 
.55 

2.17 

4 10 

5 a 
7.35 

am 8.3) 
ll.fiO 
pm 8.3) 
10.40 
11.3) 
urnl2.2M 
7.50 
8.56 

10.05 
11.36 
pm 12.12 
1.21 
2.31 
4.35 

pm 2.15 
4 50 
11.56 

am 1 -12 

3.C5 

9.25 

10 lit 

11 18 
pm 12.22 

12 59 
2.0 

Vi 

pm 8 00 
6.M1 
am 2 10 

4.20 
6.90 
6.25 

pm 1.20 

2.17 

8.20 
4.30 
5 02 1 
0 17 

7 33 
D.LO 

pm 7.00 

10.00 

nu 8.00 
10.45 

1 11.50 

pm 12.50 
9.i6 
10.90 

H. 60 
am 1.23 

2 17 
4.03 

1 A 45 

8.03 

am b.46 

4 4 

6. .78 

7.1i 
8.47 
pm <9.8) 

am (6.00 
7.40 

8.57 

11.20 

pm 7.45 
H..78 

pm 10.20 
11 57 
am 12 50 

9.10 

4.80 

6.40 


'Daily, t Daily except Sunday. ;Dail> except Saturday. 

Accommodation train Lr Jacke-ou and all intermediate points leaves 
Battle Cieek at 6.16 p. xi., arriving at Jackson at 7.56 P- M.» daily except 
Sunday, 

Accommodation train for Niles and all intermediate points, loaves But¬ 
tle Creek at 6.00 a. m., arriving at Niles at 10.05 a. m., daily except Sunday. 

Trains on Battle Creek Divisions depart at 8.08 a. in. and 4.35 p. iu., and 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 7.00 p. m., daily except Sunday. 

0. W. Ruggles, Geo. J. Saoler, 

General Pass. & Ticket Agent. Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 



Chicago & Grand Trunk O. 

Time Table, in Effect May 11, 1800. 


nniso WEST. 


STATIONS. 


am 
6.50 
7.28 
8.06 
8.48 
10.00 
10.37 
1 00 


3.00 
P m 
6,111 
u in 
6.20 
a in 
7,43 


p in 

4 14 

6.40 
6.27 
7.21 
8.26 
8 

10.00 


lw ipm 


2.32 


8 40 


5.00 


6.20 

r;;;; 

I* m 



a m 

8.45 
n in 
8.10 
a in 
8.30 
l> m 
8.30 


Lin til 
Kip 


p m 

7 .00... 

g ut 
.00... 
1* u * 


Pscfio 

Krp. 


2 1010.43 


> lu 

I «), 

P mi 

11.561 
a m; 
1.00 


I'urDc 

lUp. 


pm 
M 7 24 
10.10 8 55 


,P45 


a 0011.28,10.30 0 35 


4 00 
4.33 
5.30 


6.47 

7.26 

8.45 

10.45 

pm 


am 
7 )«; 
8.31 

“ 0> 


10.30 

11.00 


12.3311 30 
1 0612115 ..... 
2.00 1.0012.05 
2.GO l.IK 12.50 
1.58 1.00 
2.45 1 60 
3.35 2.37 
4.62 ... 
5.10 4.00 
7 31 6.25 
am pm 


3 43 
4.25 

5'.fi6 

8.10 

am 


.... Boston. 

...New York. 

.. Buffalo........ 

Niagara Falls.... 

.. ..Boston.. 

...Montreal. 

... Toronto. 


a m 

Detroit. 0.45 


Dep. 


Arr. ! 


Port Huron 

,.. .Lapeer.__ 

.... Flint. 

... Durand_ 

....Lansing_ 

.. Charlotte. 

IU ITI i: Ulfctk 


.Vicksburg .. 
Schoolcraft.. 


Arr. 


■ Cuceopnlis. 

South Bend. 

. Haskell’s. 

• Valparaiso. 

. Chicago. 

Dep. 


5.37 
6.00 
4.05 
2 5T> 
2.12 

I. 50 

1.00 

11.41 

II. 25 
8.40 

Olll 


u in p i 

p m uni 
Q.10 7.40 
a in p in 
9.60; 6.40 
a m r> m 
8.15i 8.17 
u m 
. 1 0.50 

S in n m 
' HI 7 45 
a m 
8 40 


P m 
7.26 


l.tnlJ Alllc 
Exp, Exp, 


pH 

10.HI 

8.55 _ 

8 0)11.17 
. 7.2010,48 


urn 

1.06 

11.48 


9.57 
0 27 
8.15 
6.01 

7.i7 

6.40 

5.20 

H.15 

pm 


uiu 
7 36 
6 17 
5.40 
5.03 
4.00 
3.25 
2.35 
1.48 
1.33 
12.46 
12.00 

10.30 

8.15 

pm 


i* m p i 
10.00 7.J: 


Il/.JO.iUlM 

a m p m 
4.05j 9.00 
a in p in 
3.10! 7.10 
p m 
12.10 
a in 


7.45 

P m 

7.25 


pm 
8 21 
7.01 
t. '-'7 
6.00 
6.00 
4 3 


P in 
12.10 
u iu 
7.45 
p in 
7.25 


am 
10.50 
0.17 
8.35 
8.00 
6 35 
0.02 
5.15 
am 


2.35. 

1.67. 

12.40 

10 . 30 !. 

am 


Whore no lime is given, train does not stop. 

Traius run by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle (Teek Passenger, Port Huron Pnasen 
ger, and Mail trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited, Dny. and Atlantic Expresses, dutly. 

Sunday Passenger, Sunday only. 

W. E. DAVIS, A. 8. PAIIKER, 

Cut J\ If*. <*m4 Ticket A V I., Clu.ag o. Ticket Agt ., BalOa Greek, 


Honest Work! 


*20 to *40 a Week 

made by earnest men and 

„ w i u t , i I. \\ ♦• I III ni-.li I In* 

capital! Hynu mean business drop us u card and get some facts that will 
open your eyes ! A legitimate line of goods, and honest men wanted to in¬ 
troduce them in town arid country, lion’t: Avail! Address, at once, P. 
O. Box 649, Cincinnati, O. 


LABOR 

SAVING 


FOR EVERY LINE of BUSINESS and 
PROFESSION. 

CHALLEN, Publisher, 

RECORDS iu SPRUCE ST.. - NEW YORK 








































































































































HEALTH POODS. 


In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per- 
vnis belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “good living’' to avoid disease. The 
fiS^wing are the leading preparations: — 


Cents per lb. 


Oatmeal Biscuit . 12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers.... 10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers . 10 

No. / Graham Crackers . JO 

No. 2 Graham Crackers . 10 


Plain Gr'h'm Crackers Dyspeptic 10 


Cents per lb. 


White Crackers . 10 

Whole - Wheat Wafers . 10 

Gluten Wafers. . 30 

Rye Wafers . 12 

Fruit Crackers . 20 

Carbon Crackers . fj | 


Cents per lb. 


Wheat Granola ( Hulk jo) . 12 

A venal a {Bulk jo). .. 12 

Granola (Bulk 10) . 12 

Gluten Ford No. /.... 30 

Gluten Food No. 2 . 20 

Infant's Food...............40 


Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 


postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of graia 
Address 

% 


SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY , 


Battle Creek. Mich. 


. - ESTABLISHED 1844 


SHARP & SMITH, 



73 Randolph Street, Clileau;o, III., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions, 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 

Abdominal Supporters, 

T russes, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc., 

FAmily Syringes, 


Gunn’s Apparatus for Club Poet. 


brace for I.jternl Curvotmo of the Spine, 


Surgical and Veterinary Instruments. 


SHARP & SMJ 1 H. 






























Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conduced on Rational and Scientific 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings. “ Water 
of extraordinary purity."— Prof. A. ff. Prescott. 

Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a " Pleasure Resort," but an unrivalled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars address, 

SANITARIUM, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 






















